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Welcome to QUANTUM 40. If all goes 
well, this issue will be out well before World- 
con, and some of you may be reading this 
issue in the Windy City at Chicon V. (Wheth- 
er or not /'// be at Worldcon this year is yet to 
be decided, and is subject to—among too 
many other things—the vagaries of the Cali- 
fornia Air Resources Board, a group who has 
quite often been the cause of my having to 
do things like work weekends and fly to 
Sacramento on rather short notice.) 

So | may not be there in person to 
witness QUANTUM losing another Hugo 
Award, but thanks anyway to all those who 
voted to nominate us again this year. This is 
our fifth nomination, but to me it felt just as 
good as it did the first time, eleven years 
ago. (I suppose that in one way this is a first 
time: this is the first Hugo Award nomination 
for QUANTUM, the others being for THRUST.) 


The Issue At Hand: Our lead article this 
issue is by Joe Haldeman, who combines 
both humor and genuine insights in advising 
wanna-be SF authors "How to Get a Job Like 
Mine." The article is actually the text of Joe’s 
Guest of Honor speech at last year’s World- 
con in Holland. (Quite a few of you may 
have attended that speech, and some of you 
may also have seen it in Mike Glicksohn’s 
fanzine, Xenium, earlier this year, but | 
suspect most readers will be seeing it for the 
first time here.) Joe and | have in common 
scientific degrees from the University of 
Maryland, and | first met Joe and his wife 
Gay during my involvement with D.C.-area 
fandom in the early '70s, while | was an 
undergraduate at Maryland. They are two of 
the most wonderful people to whom science 
fiction may lay aclaim. | am immensely 
pleased to have Joe featured in these pages 
for the first time since the interview with him 
in THRUST 11, thirteen years ago. | hope it 
won't be another thirteen years before he 
appears here again! 

Nancy Springer appears for the first 
time in QUANTUM with an article this issue 
on a topic | don’t think I've remember ever 
seen addressed: the pros, cons and ethical 
quandaries of author self-promotion. | sus- 
pect we'll get a lot of reader response on this 
topic. Nancy's first appearance in this 
magazine was just.a few years ago, in an 
interview conducted by Darrell Schweitzer in 
THRUST 30. We also have frequent contribu- 
tor Ardath Mayhar back with us this issue 
with an article on the importance of getting 
realistic and believable physical action into 
one's fiction. 

Our regular columnists are well repre- 
sented this issue by Michael Bishop, Darrell 
Schweitzer and Poul Anderson. (Hmmm... 
the same few names keep appearing in this 
section...| need to talk to Dave, George, Dick, 
Charles, Charles and Ted about this...) This 
time Mike tells us what he’s been doing 
lately, and shares some tips on a couple of 
good books he's read lately. Poul offers 
some thoughts prompted by his recent trip to 
Poland. (By sheer chance, | too visited 
Eastern Europe this summer, sending two 
weeks in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria—my longest vacation in more than’a 
decade, and one of the primary reasons this 
issue is a bit late, despite my sincerest ef- 
forts to meet with precision our new publish- 
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ing schedule.) And Darrell Schweitzer looks 
at SF on the silver screen and CRT. 

And finally, our interview this issue is 
with Lisa Goldstein, and although it was 
conducted in 1986, it has never been pub- 
lished, and | think you'll still find it quite 
interesting. Since the interview, she has 
written a novel, Tourists, based on her short 
story of the same name, that was published 
by Simon & Schuster in 1989, and been 
featured in the third book in Pulphouse's 
Author’s Choice Monthly series, Daily 
Voices. She has just sold a "fairly traditional 
historical fantasy" (set in London in the late 
1500s) to Tor Books, called Strange De- 


vices of the Moon and Sun. She plans to 
try her hand at traditional high fantasy next. 


Slings and Errors: Last issue's year-in- 
review feature drew a lot of comments, as 
expected, and was very well received. 
Unfortunately, many of you also wrote in to 
point out our many errors and oversights. 
Many of those can been seen in our letters 
column this issue. 

Possibly the most embarrassing error of 
all, however, was my failure to list among 
those contributing input to the review Rich- 
ard Weilgosh. A thousand pardons, Richard. 
(| also failed to get in a number of co-author 
Tony Trull’s final revisions, so | guess Tony 
deserves a pardon or two as well.) 

As for our other miscues and shortcom- 
ings, my best suggestion is for each of you 
to consider joining in the effort. The review 
of 1990 was a trial run to establish the tone 
and scope of the feature; we solicited 
comments primarily just from our staff and 
reviewers. We are always looking for knowl- 
edgeable input from the readership. Even if 
you only follow closely one or two of the 
areas that our review covers, write in now 
and volunteer. We are looking for experts in 
the more specialized categories, and for a 
larger broader consensus regarding what 
work was outstanding in the major fiction 
categories. You can sign on to develop 
comprehensive reviews or just throw in your 
two cents. No opinions will be attributed to 


specific contributors. 

We will be continuing this feature, and 
reviewing 1991 in QUANTUM 42. Now is the 
time to sign up to pay close attention to what 
is going on this year. All of the categories 
covered last time will reappear, plus we're 
open to any suggestions for new areas to 
cover, 


Fact or Fiction?: One of the reasons 
why | had to change QUANTUM from quarter- 
ly to three times per year, and am even 
having trouble meeting that frequency, has 
been my heavy travel schedule in the past 
couple of years as a result of my primary 
occupation as scientific affairs director of a 
national trade association. I've been finding 
it very hard to get any QUANTUM-related 
work done on these trips. 

One of the things I’ve done to try to 
cope was to buy a lap-top computer, a 
Bondwell B301 Superslim 286 with 1 MB 
RAM, a 40 MB hard drive and 1.44 MB 
floppy. | now write everything on it, both for 
QUANTUM and for my science career, and 
although 8 pounds does seem heavier than | 
thought it would, | now often take it with me 
when | travel. 

| have only occasionally used it on 
airplanes, but on one of my first trips with 
it—to Sacramento, where | was able to 
spend a most needed, restful day in Davis 
visiting Kim Stanley Robinson, his wife Lisa, 
and son David, before rewriting and present- 
ing testimony to the California Air Resources 
Board—| found myself on the airplane back 
to Washington, D.C. beginning to develop a 
short story in my overworked, probably 
semi-delirious brain. This was quite unusu- 
al; although | have always assumed that | 
would turn to writing fiction some day, | had 
last felt the desire to actually do so in high 
school. | soon found myself on my new lap- 
top writing out detailed notes for a SF short 
story. By the time my battery died an hour 
and a half later (and | found that | has missed 
lunch), | had five pages of notes, dialog and 
narrative of an SF short story whose genesis 
was some puzzling events of my childhood, 

I'm not sure what this means. | was 
mentally preoccupied with the story for 
several days thereafter, and even did a few 
minutes of the library research that | will 
need to do if I'm ever to finish it. | now have 
far greater sympathy for all my friends who 
are full time writers, and whom | now imag- 
ine must have their real lives significantly 
disrupted from having the creation of fiction- 
al narrative distract them at inconvenient 
times. | have no idea how | will ever find 
time to finish this story, my spare time being 
currently measured in minutes-per-month 
units, and | don’t know if it will be any good 
even if | do, Only time will tell. 


Curious Kudos: | must say that I’m 
somewhat puzzled by the Hugo and Nebula 
Award nominations in the major fiction 
categories, especially the Nebulas. Over the 
years, | have traditionally found my tastes 
more attuned with the Nebulas than the 
Hugos, but for the second year in a row, | 
find that the opposite is true. Anyone else 
see a pattern here, or is it just me? 

| find it interesting to search out what 
——“-conttinued on page 7 


How to Get a Job Like Mine 


Term BO 


Joe Haldeman 


The title for this speech is stolen from a 
speech Kurt Vonnegut gave at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology a couple of 
years ago. So, self-referentially, one way to 
get a job like mine is to honor the dictum 
“always steal from the best sources." 

(Incidentally, although the speech was 
a lot of fun, Vonnegut did not really tell us 
how to get a job like his. | am truly going to 
offer you an algorithm the steps of which, if 
followed faithfully, will lead you to this 
podium. Then you can write a speech like 
this. In fact, you can steal this one.) 

Scratch any science fiction reader and 
you're likely to find a nascent writer under- 
neath. Most of us know this, but we don’t 
often reflect on why it should be so. It isn't 
true of reading in general, nor even of fiction 
readers, nor even of the consumers of other 
genre fiction: | doubt that anyone has ever 
dropped a nurse novel from his quivering 
hands and rushed to the typewriter. Louis 
L’Amour probably had ten times as many 
readers as Robert Heinlein had. | would be 
surprised to find out that he had inspired one 
hundredth as many writers. 


Delivered as the Guest of Honor speech at 
The 48th World Science Fiction Convention, 
ConFiction, The Hague, The Netherlands, 
August, 1990. 


| think the explanation has to do with a 
kind of cooperation, collaboration, or even 
conspiracy, between the science fiction 
writer and his reader. You have to bring a 
special kind of imagination to a science fic- 
tion story in order to make it work. We talk of 
“willing suspension of disbelief" and a "sense 
of wonder," but these are only specific 
aspects of something that is simple and 
powerful and yet difficult to name. It has to 
do with surrender, as you abandon the real 
world and enter the one you co-invent with 
the author. 

This requirement of this talent for sur- 
render also characterizes good fantasy, but | 
don’t think it’s necessary for reading fiction 
in general. | can be profoundly moved 
reading a story by Ernest Hemingway or 


Raymond Carver, for instance, yet keep both 
feet and both sides of my brain firmly in the 
world where | live. To be moved by Asimov, 
Bradbury, Clarke—all the way down the 
alphabet to Zelazny—you have to say “All 
right. Let's see what kind of a world we're 
going to make up here." And dive in feet 
first. 

We all have perfectly intelligent friends 
who can't get past the first page of a science 
fiction book. If you pressed them on this 
subject, and if they were mercilessly honest, 
they would probably characterize your 
passion for the stuff as a forgivable aberra- 
tion, a symptom of arrested emotional and 
intellectual development. 

They will never have a job like mine. 

So that’s the first step: you have to fall 
in love with the stuff—more than that, you 
have to fall into it, be trapped by it, surrender 
to it. This has to happen when you're young, 
and the total surrender can only last a few 
years. If it survives past puberty, you will be 
profoundly bent for the rest of your life. You 
may invent a new religion and make a zillion 
dollars, but you will be bent! 
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In my case it began with a novel my 
father gave me for Christmas when | was 
nine years old: Rocket Jockey, by Lester 
Del Rey (writing under the name Philip St. 
John). It's the story of a race around the 
solar system, sort of an America’s Cup with 
Martian villains. | was immediately sucked 
into it. When | got to the end | couldn't bear 
the thought of it being over, so | went back to 
the beginning and read it again, and again. 
The fourth or fifth time | was reading it, it was 
in school, when | should have been paying 
attention to arithmetic or spelling. It was a 
Mrs. Chappars who caught me, thank God. 
Instead of punishing me, she loaned me a 
book by a guy named Robert Heinlein. Del 
Rey was the bait. Heinlein set the hook. 

For several years | don't believe | left 
the worlds of science fiction any longer than 
it takes to make a sandwich. 

Those of you with a penchant for verse 
may have noticed that the preceding sen- 
tence comprised fourteen successive iambs, 
with several internal rhymes. | didn’t do that 
on purpose; it just came out that way. But it 
does illustrate step number two, on your 
inexorable path to this podium. 

Write a thousand poems before you try 
to write a story. 

When | was a boy | filled notebook after 
notebook with sonnets and villanelles, ru- 
baiyats and haiku. My mother supported me 
in this enterprise, buying me notebooks, 
reading the poems with a straight face. She 
even got one published in the Washington 
Post. 

Fortunately none of those early master- 
pieces survives. But writing even mediocre 
poetry requires that you look at, and listen 
to, the language in a certain way. It makes 
you twitch and mutter and sweat, trying to 
discover the one word that will make it work. 
And it makes you hear the music in the 
words. There isn’t any better training 
ground. When you finally do roll up your 
sleeves and decide to build a story, your 
hammer and nails are there; your boards are 
all stacked up and ready to go. All you have 
to do is think of a design. 

That's step number three, and it’s the 
only mysterious one. | don’t know where 
stories come from. | do believe that if you 
derive pleasure from reading stories, espe- 
cially science fiction, you can probably 
locate that place where they will come from, 
for you. But nobody else can give you a 
map. 
The fourth step is easy and logical. 
Find somebody who will put groceries on the 
table while you struggle through the early 
years of perfecting your craft. Most people 
find a husband or a wife for this office, if only 
because they're not likely to depart with the 
silverware in the middle of the night. It's also 
possible to stay home and be a burden on 
your parents for a few years or decades, or 
to pester universities for stipends, or even to 
get a job, and try to find the time and energy 
before or after work to pound out your death- 
less prose. 

A spouse is a lot more efficient than a 
job, though, not to mention the fringe bene- 
fits. (| mean, a lot of us do get screwed by 
our jobs, but we don't normally enjoy it.) 
Finding my own spouse required an invest- 
ment of only thirty-five cents, some thirty 
years ago, | bought her a copy of Clarke's 
collection Expedition to Earth and sat back 
to see whether she would love it. She did. 
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Last week we celebrated our twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. For a significant frac- 
tion of that time, she taught school so that | 
could train myself to make a living imagining 
fantastic places and typing down lies about 
them. 

There’s an intermediate step that you 
may or may not wish to take. A lot of books 
about writing counsel you never to take a 
creative writing course, either with the philo- 
sophical argument that writing cannot be 
taught or the more earthy one that the 
aforementioned Hemingway stated in this 
wise: “Any son of a bitch who could write 
wouldn't have to teach writing in college." 

| took a creative writing course in my 
last semester of college just to get out of 
taking Advanced Differential Equations. (I 
hadn't done all that well in Retarded Differen- 
tial Equations.) The teacher was a kindly old 
gentleman named Dr. Schaumann. He 
would bring armloads of books to class and 
read a passage here, a passage there, rarely 
explaining why he thought a piece was 
good. He taught by osmosis, which | think is 
about as good a way as any to teach writing. 
From my first story on, | was his pet. He 
could not believe I’d never been published. 
In fact, | did eventually sell two of the three 
stories | wrote for him. (The third went into 
my brother Jack’s fanzine, Tapeworm.) 

Another intermediate step you may 
want to forego is to be drafted and sent ten 
thousand miles to fight in a senseless war. It 
does give you something to write your first 
novel about. But it could also cut your 
career short: dead men sell no tales. 

Now this is where you should start 
taking notes. | am going to let you in ona 
foolproof way to sell you first story. It is 
guaranteed to work, and it doesn’t require 
bribery, sexual favors, or the threat of vio- 
lence. (Those would probably work, too, but 
| don’t have any direct experience with two of 
them.) 

When a soldier returned from Vietnam, 
the American army gave him 30 days of 
“compassionate leave"— which meant that 
his family, rather than the army, had the privi- 
lege of trying to cope with him while he 
decompressed from the war. One thing | did 
with the time on my hands was rewrite the 
two stories and send them out to science 
fiction magazines. One of them, called "Out 
of Phase," came back from Frederik Pohl at 
Galaxy with a tiny note, less that two inches 
square, attached, with the typed message: "If 
you can boil the first four pages down to one 
I'll take another look at it." In fact, | was able 
to boil the first four pages down to one line. 

The writing books tell you that when 
you return a manuscript with requested 
changes, you should add a cover letter, to 
jog the editor's memory. It should be short. 
So | just wrote "Dear Mr. Pohl: Here is the 
manuscript with the changes you requested." 

What | didn’t know that Mr. Pohl was no 
longer with Galaxy; he had quit when they 
changed owners. The new guy, Ejler Ja- 
kobsson, was pulled off some other maga- 
zine and rapidly installed in his chair. I've 
often tried to put myself in Jakobsson's 
frame of mind. He hadn't edited a science 
fiction magazine since 1951; he probably 
didn't know many of the new writers; he had 
a deadline looming. So here comes a 
manuscript from guy he’s never heard of, but 
with that succinct note "Dear Mr. Pohl: Here 
is the manuscript with the changes you 


requested." 

A couple of weeks later, | got a check. 
I've often wondered whether he even read 
the manuscript. 

So this is your surefire blueprint for 
getting published. Study the pages of 
Locus, Science Fiction Chronicle, and Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. You read that Maxwell Per- 
kins has just been fired from the editorship of 
Sexy Science Fiction Tales and immediately 
send the magazine a story, any story, with 
the cover letter "Dear Mr. Perkins: Here is the 
manuscript with the changes you requested." 
The deadline-harried replacement will send it 
straight to the copy editor and write you a 
check, 

That's all very well, you may say, for 
short stories, but you can't get to that 
podium without writing novels— not unless 
you're a sarcastic Californian who denies 
that his work is science fiction. Would a 
transparent ruse like this work to sell your 
first novel? No, probably not. 

The way to sell you first novel— again, 
eschewing bribery, sexual favors, and the 
threat of violence—is to Know the Right 
People. 

On the basis of that story that slipped 
by Jakobsson into the pages of Galaxy, 
Damon Knight and Kate Wilhelm invited me 
to the Milford Conference in 1970. Milford at 
that time was a ten-day intensive roundtable 
workshop made up of about twenty estab- 
lished writers and three or four neophytes. It 
would take another speech for me to tell you 
how important that meeting was to me, the 
experience of talking more or less as a fellow 
writer with people like Harlan Ellison, 
Gordon Dickson, Avram Davidson, Samuel 
R. Delaney, Knight and Wilhelm; people 
whose work I'd been reading for years. And 
meeting the other neos— Gardner Dozois, 
Jack Dann, George Alec Effinger— who 
would become lifelong friends. That might 
be an interesting speech, but it wouldn't help 
you get to this podium. The Right Person to 
Know for that function, at least in my case, 
was Ben Bova. 

Toward the end of the Milford Confer- 
ence, Ben and | were sitting at the Knight's 
dining room table, | think over breakfast 
coffee, and | mentioned to him that | wanted 
to write a mainstream novel, a more or less 
autobiographical account of my year in 
Vietnam. He questioned me about it and 
said his publisher, Holt, might possibly find a 
place for it. He offered to look at the first 
couple of chapters and an outline, and if he 
thought it was publishable, send it on to his 
editor with a letter of recommendation. | 
wrote it, he sent it, she bought it. 

By odd coincidence, or convergence, 
they accepted the novel a week after I'd 
decided to drop out of graduate school for a 
semester and try my hand at writing full time. 
The world lost a mediocre systems analyst. 

(A few years later, | did go back to 
graduate school under the aegis of the lowa 
Writer's Workshop, and studied for two years 
under well-known mainstream writers like 
Stanley Elkin, John Cheever, Ray Carver, 
Vance Bourjaily, and Stephen Becker. | 
learned a lot, and through the program's 
financial support was given valuable time to 
write. But it doesn't denigrate the lowa 
experience to say that the ten days at Milford 
were immeasurably more important than 
those two years. Because at Milford | 
learned something that eludes a lot of sad 


people all their lives: | learned who | wanted 
to be. And | got a handle on how to get 
there.) 

Anyhow, War Year was a mainstream 
novel, and a mainstream novel won't get you 
to this podium. You have to write a science 
fiction novel and it had better win a Hugo. 
Ben Bova comes on the scene again, but not 
immediately. 

My last correspondence from John W. 
Campbell before he died was a more-in- 
sorrow-than-in-anger three-page rejection 
letter for The Forever War, a novel | was 
hoping to sell to the magazines one novella 
at atime. | no longer have the letter, but the 
gist of it was that it was ridiculous to have 
men and women soldiers fighting together, 
and even if he had liked the story, he could 
never publish it with all those four-letter 
words; he'd lose half his subscribers. 
Besides, it was anti-war and obviously about 
Vietnam. (Campbell was prominent in his 
support for the war.) 

Campbell died, suddenly and much too 
young, and Ben Bova was chosen to replace 
him at Analog. He called and asked whether 
he could have a look at this science fiction 
Vietnam series. He published the first story, 
"Hero," and did lose some subscribers, but 
he gained some, too. Then he ran the rest of 
the stories, offering valuable editorial guid- 
ance along the way. 

(Years later, Ben showed me the rather 
thick file of letters about the series. One 
outraged correspondent used the circumlo- 
cution "genital recreation" for the process 
that may or may not have brought him into 
the world.) 

On the strength of that Holt novel, War 
Year, and Gordon Dickson’s endorsement, 
I'd acquired a pretty good agent, and he was 
trying to sell The Forever War for me. It 
wasn't working. The book was turned down 
by eighteen publishers—all of the major 
science fiction houses, and a few minor 
ones—usually with some variation of "it’s an 
okay book, but it’s about Vietnam; nobody’s 
going to buy a Vietnam novel." Ben Bova 
stepped in again, at a literary cocktail party 
in New York. | told him that it looked as if the 
book wasn't going to find a publisher, and 
he literally took me by the arm and steered 
me over to Tom Dunne, his editor at St. 
Martin’s Press, and told him "Boy, do | have 
a book for you." 

St. Martin’s didn’t publish adult science 
fiction at the time, but Tom looked at the 
manuscript the next week and decided to 
take a chance with it. It turned out that his 
instincts were correct, of course; the book 
sold well and won the Hugo and Nebula and 
Ditmar Awards, and set this particular writer 
firmly on the path to this podium. 

After that, the process is fairly automat- 
ic. You just keep writing books with some 
regularity until your hair turns gray or falls 
out. Eventually, some convention committee 
will say "Hey... he’s not getting any younger. 
Maybe we should ask him to be Guest of 
Honor." 

That completes the algorithm. But it 
doesn't quite complete the speech. 

I've pretty transparently used this ruse 
as an opportunity to thank the people 
who've put me in a position to accept this 
honor. | think it's an appropriate topic, since 
this is not a venue many people have access 
to more than once, (The other appropriate 
topic— "How to Save Civilization"— is one 


that | toyed with. But! didn't want to give 
away the plot of my next book.) So thanks to 
my wife Gay, and my mother and father and 
brother, and all my brothers and sisters in 
the writing fraternity—Ben and Damon and 
Kate, Heinlein and Del Rey and the ABC, 
Isaac and Ray and Arthur; Gordy and Fred 
and Tom and Harlan and Chip, Gardner and 
Jack and George... and the ones | haven't 
talked about because | can’t ramble on indef- 
initely—Harry Harrison, Bob Silverberg, 
Brian Aldiss, Jack Williamson, Poul Ander- 
son, Gene Wolfe, Keith Laumer, John Brun- 
ner, Roger Zelazny, Tom Disch, George 
Martin, Ed Bryant, Bob Shaw, Greg Benford, 
Anne McCaffrey, Norm Spinrad, Charles 
Platt, and Ray Lafferty. And old friends who 
can only be here in spirit— Ted Sturgeon, 
Cliff Simak, Jim Blish, John Campbell, Ted 
Cogswell, Judy-Lynn Del Rey, Frank Herbert, 
and Catherine Moore. Robert Heinlein | can 
name twice. 

This list is off the top of my head and 
limited to writers who actually helped me, by 
action or example. There are also my 
agents, Kirby McCauley and Ralph Vicinan- 
za, who lift from my shoulders the burden of 
constantly whining at editors for more 
money. Of editors, well, their name is 
Legion, because like most writers I’m about 
as loyal as a hummingbird, and will sup from 
any blossom until the next blossom offers 
more nectar. My current honeys are John 
Douglas and Adrian Zackheim, respectively 
of Avon and Morrow, and they've done a fine 
job on the last three books. 

| know I've left some names off, and to 
those people | apologize and offer as an 
excuse the millions of brain cells I've de- 
stroyed bending elbows with the aforemen- 
tioned. 

| look at the length of that list and 
marvel. In my heart I'm still a young punk— | 
couldn't possibly have spent more than five 
minutes with each of those people!— and it’s 
startling to realize that I've known many of 
them for twenty years or more, 

And it doesn’t even count the fans, 
without whom there would be no podium to 
aim for— and without whose support | could 
be doing something a lot less interesting. | 
don't just mean the very real and valuable 
support of buying my books and promoting 
them by word of mouth, the most effective 
advertising there is. | mean very specific 
emotional support. 

This is obscure to fans from Europe and 
Asia and South America, and remote even to 
North American fans if they are under the 
age of thirty. But most of the men who came 
back from fighting in Vietnam returned to a 
rather hostile America. Former friends 
turned their backs on them, their jobs were 
no longer available, strangers vilified them, 
politicians ignored their needs—because 
they had committed the terrible crime of 
obeying the law, at least to the extent of 
allowing themselves to be drafted, rather 
than go to jail or desert their county. In 
retrospect, | might rather have gone to jail or 
to Sweden. Instead, | obeyed the law, and— 
to be honest—was exposed to something 
dramatic enough to write a couple of books 
about, and start this career. 

All over America are tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of men about my 
age, who might also be nearing the pinnacle 
of their careers, but who sit ruined in institu- 
tions or alleyways because they survived the 


trauma of war, but could not deal with the 
indifference and hostility that was waiting for 
them at home. Sixty thousand Vietnam 
veterans have killed themselves these past 
twenty years; more than actually died in 
combat. Americans by and large are gener- 
ous and friendly people, but they do make 
exceptions. Vietnam veterans are one big 
exception. 

| didn't come home to America, though, 
so much as | came home to fandom. We 
may dress funny and speak obscure jargons 
and weigh a little more than Jane Fonda and 
spend a lot of time with our collective nose in 
a book. But some things we see clearly. 
And being so often victims of hasty and 
sneering judgment from the outsitside world, 
we are likely to be careful in our judgments 
of one another. 

Most of the fans | knew were against the 
war, but in twenty years not a single one, 
friend or stranger, has ever criticized me for 
having been a soldier. Partly that’s being 
sensible enough to know that the people 
who fight wars aren't the people who start 
them. Partly because that would be no way 
to treat a member of your own family. 

And we are a family, if not a big happy 
one. Periodically fandom is plunged into 
war over whether bare breasts should be 
allowed in costume competition, or whether 
Trekkers should be allowed to breathe the 
same air molecules as people who read the 
stuff. We battle passionately over issues that 
are either trivial or incomprehensible to 
outsiders, which sounds pretty much like 
every family I've ever known. 

If we're a family, | guess this is the 
annual reunion, Thank you for letting me 
speak at it.= 


Editorial (continued from pg. 7) 


works of 1990 might have been most under- 
appreciated. Among SF novels, my choice 
is Gibson’s and Sterling’s The Difference 
Engine; | would have said Stan Robinson's 
Pacific Edge, except that it was just an- 
nounced that it won the University of Kansas- 
sponsored John W. Campbell Award. | 
didn’t read enough fantasy or horror novels 
in 1990 to pick any underrated ones. My 
picks for underrated short fiction might 
include "Heads" by Greg Bear and "Piece- 
work" by David Brin, both /nterzone stories, 
and maybe "First Time" by K.W. Jeter, one of 
the more disturbing stories in Alien Sex, a 
disturbing anthology. 

| can’t come up with anything in the 
area of nonfiction books, collections, anthol- 
ogies or artists. Among the semi-prozines, | 
still think Foundation deserves more recogni- 
tion (it didn’t even make the list in the Locus 
Poll). | suppose there a real good argument 
for saying David Hartwell was under-appre- 
ciated as a book editor—at /east by William 
Morrow & Company... 


Coming Soon: Jessica Amanda 
Salmonson with advice on becoming a 
professional author, more on SF versus 
fantasy by Taras Wolansky, columns by Poul 
Anderson and Jonathan Post, interviews with 
Barbara Hambly, Boris Vallejo, Janet Morris, 
Geoff Ryman, and Lawrence Watt-Evans, 
and maybe a few surprises.= 
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PITCHING PENNIES AGAINST THE STARBOARD BULKHEAD 


Inconvenient Invitations 


Michael Bishop 


Until about a week ago—it’s Wednes- 
day, June 12, 1991, as | write these words—I 
hadn't finished a full-length novel since the 
fall of 1987. That novel was Unicorn Moun- 
tain, and it was such a struggle to complete, 
owing to the death of my step-father during a 
difficult stage in its writing and to the pain- 
fulness of AIDS as a crucial portion of its 
subject matter, that | avoided beginning 
another for a long time. 

Actually, that isn't wholly accurate. The 
novel that I've just finished, Count Geiger’s 
Blues, | began during the summer of 1987, 
as a way to escape the grim business of 
writing about a fatally ill homosexual charac- 
ter and a wary herd of unicorns afflicted with 
a lethal variety of equine fever similar in its 
viral makeup to human AIDS. | started Count 
Geiger’s Blues, then, as a tension-relieving 
lark, a way to yank me off the acid-tainted 
hook of thinking, day after day, about sick- 
ness and mortality. Contract obligations, a 
session at the Sycamore Hill writing work- 
shop in Raleigh, and some good advice from 
my editor, David Hartwell, at last sent me 
back to Unicorn Mountain, which | complet- 
ed in October; and Count Geiger’s Blues, my 
sendup of comic-book superheroes and the 
lunatic notion that radioactivity is a surefire 
superhero trigger, went back into a drawer, 
its extraliterary purpose more or less accom- 
plished. Not until the winter of 1990, when | 
understood that | had better get another 
book in the pipeline soon, did | retrieve the 
manuscript—120 or so pages—and start 
recasting the material with the aim of over- 
coming my novel-writing phobia. 

What had | been doing in the mean- 
time? some of you may (or may not) be 
wondering. | served a three-year stint as 
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editor of the Nebula Awards anthologies 
published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
producing volumes 23, 24, and 25. | wrote a 
fair amount of short fiction, including "Apart- 
heid, Superstrings, and Mordecai Thubana" 
(a stand-alone publication of the Axolotl 
Press, a finalist for the World Fantasy Award 
in the novella category, and one of 23 stories 
in this year’s Full Spectrum 3). | did an 
occasional introduction or review; | spoke or 
taught in high schools, universities, and 
prisons; | began a novel about Burma Shave 
signs, my late father (not to be confused with 
my late step-father), and Thomas Pynchon; 
and | brooded a lot about my relative unpro- 
ductiveness, given the incessant barking of 
my colleagues, including a kennel of 
newcomers who were hardly more than pups 
when | was placing my first stories in the 
early 1970s. Yes, brooded. A lot. 

In January and February of this year, 
unencumbered with Nebula Award antholo- 
gy responsibilities for the first time since 
1988, | got into Count Geiger’s Blues again. 
The material wasn’t exactly flowing, but it 
wasn't irreversibly dammed, either, and | 
began to make significant headway on the 
task of teasing a new novel toward comple- 
tion. Then, three small obstacles arose. | 
was asked to do an introduction to a collec- 
tion of original Civil War stories. | felt 
obliged to commit to this because, earlier, | 
had agreed, even if only tentatively, to con- 
tribute a story to A Confederacy of the Dead 
and had failed to follow through. Thus, | 
spent a week or so in March, when | un- 
doubtedly should have been plugging away 
at the novel, reading stories forwarded to me 
by the anthology’s editors, pulling together 
various Civil War-related materials, and 


writing a 3,000-word essay about my long- 
standing, but flatly indefensible, aversion to 
this historical topic. Psychologically, though, 
it was something | had to do. 

The next obstacle to my progress on 
Count Geiger’s Blues was an invitation in 
late March from Alida Becker, an editor at 
The New York Times Book Review, to write 
about a new quasi-SF title for them. | didn't, 
just then, need this job either for the income 
or the problematic prestige it might afford, 
especially since Tor had given me a June 1, 
1991, deadline for the novel and, as the 
weeks went by, | seemed to be falling farther 
behind my own optimistic projections for its 
completion. On the other hand, no one at 
the Times had ever asked me to write for 
them before, and if | declined now, it was 
likely | would not be soon asked again. 

"What's the book?" | asked. 

“It's something called Mister Touch by a 
writer named Malcolm Bosse," Ms. Becker 
told me. 

“How long is it?" 

"A little over five hundred pages." 

| groaned. 

“But it’s a short five hundred pages, | 
think. Some books of that length are impos- 
sible to get through, others are easy. This 
one looks pretty easy." 

"Okay," | said. “Send it to me." My 
deadline for getting the review in was May 1. 
Thus, | had most of April to read the novel, 
take notes, and draft a brief essay. No 
sweat. |’d do my reading, note-taking, and 
essay-writing in the evenings. In the mean- 
time, | could devote my days to finishing the 
novel. 

Except for writing the review, | adhered 
with a goodly degree of resolve to this plan. 


When it actually came to writing the essay, 
though, | broke this discipline and commit- 
ted parts of two consecutive writing days to 
my review of Mister Touch. | work slowly on 
almost everything, and any time given over 
to incidental journalism is time stolen from 
my fiction writing. What follows, then, is the 
result of that theft, a review printed in the 
May 19, 1991, edition of The New York Times 
Book Review: 


MISTER TOUCH by Malcolm Bosse 
(Ticknor & Fields, 1991, 502 pp. $21.95) 

What if the HIV AIDS virus had a sibling 
pathogen that infected by a direct assault on 
the eyes and lungs rather than by a sneak 
attack on the blood stream? What if this 
pathogen could mutate at great speed to 
sabotage the human immune system? The 
result? A biological cataclysm like the one 
that rearranges the American social structure 
in Malcolm Bosse’s ambitious and peculiarly 
upbeat disaster novel, Mister Touch. 

Bosse’s publishers, aware that many of 
us require handles by which to grasp the 
new or the unfamiliar, pitch Mister Touch as 
the latest in a line of post-apocalypse novels 
beginning, in their view, with On the Beach 
by Nevil Shute and running chronologically 
through Anthony Burgess’s A Clockwork 
Orange, Russell Hoban's Riddley Walker, 
and The Stand by Stephen King (last year’s 
revised edition, apparently). My own feeling, 
though, is that with the demise of the idea of 
the Soviet Union as an instigator of nuclear 
Armageddon, a better literary association for 
Mister Touch is the science fiction classic 
Earth Abides by George R. Stewart. 

First published in 1949 (before our fear 
of dueling mushroom clouds became 
endemic), Earth Abides suggested—like T. 
S. Eliot—that the world would end with a 
whimper. In fact, Stewart chose as one of his 
epigraphs this passage from a 1947 issue of 
Chemical and Engineering News: "If a killing 
type of virus strain should suddenly arise by 
mutation... it could, because of the rapid 
transit in which we indulge nowadays, be 
carried to the far corners of the earth and 
cause the deaths of millions of people." 

In Mister Touch, the virus in question is 
V 70, and “after V 70 Struck" is shorthand for 
the bad days following its run-amok global 
sweep. Usually, V 70 kills outright. Failing 
that, it leaves its victims blind, near-blind, or 
with varying degrees of lung damage. 
(Survivors include Wheezers, Poor Breath- 
ers, Steady Breathers, and Breathers for 
Real.) And as V 70 spreads across the 
world, its effects are devastating. 

In New York, where the novel opens, 
these include the collapse of New York City’s 
infrastructure: packs of wild dogs roam the 
streets, and gangs of human survivors 
engage in guerrilla warfare not merely over 
territory but also over highly coveted medical 
personnel. And yet, despite this desolation, 
Mister Touch is a survival novel whose 
tone—despite absurd accidents, devastating 
natural catastrophes, and unspeakable cruel- 
ty—remains savwvily life-affirming. 

The novel's epononymous hero, Mister 
Touch, is tall, red-bearded, and blind, a 
former Wall Street trader who becomes the 
second "prez" of a ragtag group known 
throughout lower Manhattan as the Skulls. 
Mister Touch's name derives from a decision 
by IRT, the Skulls’ first leader, who has since 
died, to christen them "with names borrowed 


from graffiti sprayed across train cars in the 
early 1970s." This practice (a rapid-transit 
indulgence of an odd but nonfatal sort) re- 
sults in a roster of comic-book monikers— 
Sag, Sister Love, Mystique, Stay High, Boo 
Bang—that, credibly enough, fails to delight 
every soul who is shanghaied onto it. IRT 
ordered these name changes to keep the 
Skulls from dwelling obsessively on the days 
before V 70. Although skeptical of some of 
IRT’s decrees, Mister Touch enforces them, 
even as he tries to establish himself as a 
different kind of leader. 

To this end, Mister Touch proposes a 
journey. In a caravan of abandoned upscale 
vehicles, the Skulls will travel from the hos- 
tile East Coast to what they hope will be the 
healthful promise of Arizona. This grand 
Kerouackean trek, which dominates the 
novel’s central third, is enriched by a love 
story that links Mister Touch and a black 
woman dubbed Spirit in the Dark, who has 
replaced Mystique, jealous and thus end- 
lessly conniving, as Mister Touch's main 
squeeze. By tender loving merit, Spirit in the 
Dark becomes his first and only soul mate. 

It is hard to suggest the richness of 
Bosse’s novel, either by trying to pick out the 
many wayward plot threads from which he 
fashions his supple narrative, or by pointing 
to survival-novel forebears like Earth Abides, 
John Wyndham’s The Chrysalids, or either 
version of The Stand. In fact, in its accruing 
complexity and its headlong drive, Mister 
Touch reminds me most of a recent Ameri- 
can novel from a wholly different, maybe 
even antithetical, category of fiction—Larry 
McMurtry’s western Lonesome Dove. | 
intend this comparison neither as a joke nor 
as a slam, for beneath their genre trappings, 
both novels are structured around migrations 
that are undertaken, even if their characters 
do not acknowledge the fact, from quasi- 
religious motives. Further, in both novels, 
the life-or-death nature of the trek episodes 
serves to strengthen and reveal the funda- 
mental qualities of the principals, qualities 
strangely familiar to us, even though they 
arise from circumstances vastly different 
from our own. 

Earth Abides? Lonesome Dove? Which 
is the more useful handle? Objectively, 
Bosse’s Mister Touch is a more sophisticated 
book than Stewart's fine disaster novel; a 
more playful, philosophical, and scientifically 
grounded narrative than McMurtry’s atechno- 
logical Western. It is hardly sui generis, but 
it is such an accomplished, and startling, 
mixing and matching of genres that it may at 
first seem to be. | have never read any of 
Bosse's other books (he is probably best 
known for his best-selling historical novel of 
20th- century China, The Warlord), but Mister 
Touch—featuring a poem called "The Mys- 
tery of the Universe" (see Appendix One) that 
one character interprets in terms of DNA’s 
basic chemistry, another as an elaborate 
sexual metaphor, and two others as a puzzle 
making use of astrophysical superstring 
theory—makes me view him as, well, a kind 
of genial half-brother of Thomas Pynchon’s. 

No. Forget the comparisons, both to 
other novels and to other writers. On the 
evidence of Mister Touch, Malcolm Bosse is 
very much his own man, and this novel is a 
valuable, if quirky, addition to our national 
literature. 


My essay on Mister Touch, as reprint- 


ed here, differs in several ways from that in 
The New York Times Book Review. There, 
Bosse is always “Mr." Bosse, and my last few 
paragraphs are cut-and-paste adjustments of 
my original essay. I've restored some of the 
cuts, wiped away some of the paste. A few 
of the editors’ changes, | must in fairness 
add, were necessary and dead-on-the- 
money, but a few others were imprecise and 
awkward, including a verb-agreement balls- 
up in the next-to-last paragraph that didn't 
appear in the original and that doesn't 
appear here. Still, I'm glad to have had a 
review in this particular forum and equally 
glad to have read the unusual novel that 
triggered it. 

So | was now ready to get back to work 
on Count Geiger’s Blues, right? To quote 
Waylon Jennings, "Wrong." Michael Dirda, 
an editor at The Washington Post Book 
World, telephoned me as | was wrapping up 
the Malcolm Bosse review, to invite me to do 
a piece on William Boyd's fifth novel, a best- 
seller in England, Brazzaville Beach. Initial- 
ly, |was strong: | respectfully, and apparent- 
ly audibly wistfully, declined. (Hey, see if 
you put that many "-ly" adverbs in a coherent 
line.) Michael Dirda persisted. The Boyd 
novel, he said, looked to be right up my 
alley. Not only was it set in Africa, as was my 
own No Enemy But Time, but it dealt in a 
rigorous and fascinating manner with prima- 
tology, a long-standing interest of mine. 

“How long is it?" | asked Michael. 

“Oh, about three hundred and fifty 
pages." 

"Easy or hard pages?" 

“Fascinating pages," Michael said. 
"Besides, this book isn't ess-eff per se. It's 
science-based contemporary fiction." 

"Really?" 

“So it would appear." 

"I'll do it," | said. 

"Good. | was hoping the author of 
Transfigurations, No Enemy But Time, and 
Ancient of Days would say that." 

(Okay, Michael didn’t use those precise 
words, but I’d lay odds he was thinking 
them, sort of. More or less.) 

So | read Brazzaville Beach and wrote 
the following essay, once again subtracting 
two full work days from my efforts to meet 
Tor’s June 1 deadline. All| can say now, 
though, is that it was worth it. The review 
appeared (exactly as written, but for two or 
three insightful syntactical adjustments and 
the omission of an egregious opening 
paragraph) as the lead article in the Sunday, 
June 2, 1991, issue of Book World: 


BRAZZAVILLE BEACH by William Boyd 
(William Morrow, 1991, 316 pp. $21.00) 
Brazzaville Beach is easily the best— 
i.e., at once the most thought-provoking and 
entertaining—novel that | have read this 
year. (That list so far includes Time Will 
Darken It by William Maxwell, The Unbear- 
able Lightness of Being by Milan Kundera, 
Graham Swift's Waterland, and Silence by 
Shusaku Endo.) Brazzaville Beach's bril- 
liant structure makes room for a knotty sort of 
love story, three or four complex intellectual 
quests, a dispute at an African research site 
over what constitutes "natural" chimpanzee 
behavior, an ugly guerrilla war, and a force- 
ful dramatization of Socrates’ famous lemma 
(to quote Boyd, "a proposition so simple that 
it cannot even be called a theorem’) “The 
unexamined life is not worth living." 
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The novel moves back and forth be- 
tween West Africa, where ecologist Hope 
Clearwater reflects on the two sequences of 
events comprising her young but crowded 
life, and England, where Hope meets and 
marries the work- and fame-obsessed 
mathematician John Clearwater. Coupled 
with Hope's work dating hedgerows, John’s 
struggles to derive from his study of turbu- 
lence a single elegant formula to “reproduce 
the magical, infinite variety of the natural 
world" push him toward infidelity, madness, 
and death, Brazzaville Beach also moves 
back and forth between Hope's first-person 
storytelling (for the scenes in Africa) and a 
tightly focused third-person narration (for the 
scenes in England). Further, each chapter 
begins with an italicized passage whose 
point of view often differs from that of the text 
following it. These passages offer fresh 
perspectives, variety, and a high degree of 
unpredictability, or turbulence; they are 
deliciously informative philosophical asides 
on the people and events powering the 
novel. 

Strong, or interesting, characters give 
Brazzaville Beach its color, impetus, and 
bite, but Hope is its dynamo. She sets 
things going—from her courtship of John 
Clearwater, who attracts her because he has 
a cast of mind beyond her own understand- 
ing, to the necessary dismantling of a great 
primatologist's self-deluding theories about 
the chimpanzees at Grosso Arvore Research 
Project, a group of which has fallen into a 
pattern of cannibalistic wilding. Whereas 
Eugene Mallabar, the project's founder and 
the author of a book called The Peaceful 
Primate, emphatically denies this possibility, 
Hope pursues it doggedly, even though it 
hurts her to witness the actual killings. In 
fact, she pursues the truth with a literal 
vengeance. Outraged by Mallabar’s willful 
blindness, she wants full credit for overturn- 
ing his bankrupt orthodoxy. After antigov- 
ernment guerrillas capture Hope and she 
makes it back to the research site, the 
project's chimpanzee pathologist, Hauser, 
asks if she has heard of the warfare going on 
among the animals. Hope's indignant, and 
self-defining, reply is "| discovered it." 

Boyd deploys almost all his other 
characters either to second or to naysay 
Hope's pursuit of knowledge, a quest often 
credibly tainted with ambition. John Clear- 
water is a fellow truth-seeker, but his inability 
to deduce the formula, eventually discovered 
by another, that might have been called the 
Clearwater Set deflects him from the study of 
turbulence to that of topology. In Africa, 
Mallabar, ostensibly a professional truth- 
seeker, sells out his life's work, turning 
violent in an ironic mirroring of his chimpan- 
zees' unforeseen bellicosity, in a craven 
attempt to save his reputation by ignoring 
the unignorable. 

Two other characters in Africa warrant 
comment, Third World men who contrast 
intellectually, although both are warriors. 
First is Usman Shoukry, Hope's Egyptian 
lover in the provincial capital, whom she 
meets on her infrequent provisioning runs on 
behalf of Grosso Arvore. Usman flies a Mig 
15 "Fagot" for the federals, a government 
much criticized in the West for its tactics 
against an alphabet soup of guerrilla forces 
(UNAMO, EMLA). Usman claims to have 
trained to be astronaut when the Soviets 
allowed Third World nationals to take part in 
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their space program: It "was my dream to go 
into space." He pines for the lost opportuni- 
ty. And ina stunningly magical scene, 
Usman shows Hope an armada of the 
“smallest powered airplanes in the world," 
horseflies to which he has glued tissue 
paper and matchwood; these flies trundle 
like tiny gliders around his hotel room, for 
Usman’s boredom between combat sorties 
has translated into an imaginative, if cruel, 
aeronautics experiment. 

In partial contrast to Usman is the 
UNAMO officer, Amilcar, leader of the guerril- 
la band that kidnaps Hope when she is 
trying to flee Eugene Mallabar’'s wrath. 
Amilcar is a medical doctor and a Christian, 
who, trapped with Hope after a federal raid, 
erroneously interprets her pursuit of knowl- 
edge (which he tags “the road to hell") as a 
way to achieve happiness or to escape from 
the world. Amilcar's "soldiers" are volleyball 
players whom he once coached at universi- 
ty, tall men who, because of their spiking 
abilities, went by the team name ATOMIQUE 
BOUM. Surprisingly, Amilcar's "mad moral 
certainties" challenge Hope, and, while talk- 
ing to him, she admits to herself that "proof 
and understanding were always going to fall 
short and falter in the end. Something else 
had to take over then, and it was that some- 
thing | was prepared to trust.". Her Christian 
name may well encode the essence of that 
"something." 

A great deal more happens in Brazza- 
ville Beach, narratively and thematically. Its 
people convince, its contrapuntal story 
unfolds with a complex inevitability that does 
not preclude surprises, and its intellectual 
music, honestly grounded in the workaday 
lives of its characters, resonates in us from 
the earth up rather than from the sky down. 
In every respect, Brazzaville Beach strikes 
me as a work of wide appeal and enduring 
value. 


Once I'd submitted this review, | fiddled 
around for a day or two getting back into 
Count Geiger’s Blues and somehow man- 
aged to put several successive work days 
together, days in which | brought the 
manuscript to completion. (I’m not counting 
atrip to Georgia State University in early 
May or another trip about a week later to a 
grim structure called the Rivers Building in 
the men's portion of the Milledgeville prison, 
where | spent three intense hours talking to 
the inmates in my friend Randy Loney’s 
poetry-writing class.) | was late with the 
novel, of course, five weeks late, and at this 
writing, | still have no idea what either 
Howard Morhaim, my agent, or David Hart- 
well, my editor, thinks of it, but | can’t worry 
too much about that, not now at least, 
because | have another novel to do, a book 
based on an unpublished novella already 
optioned for a film, and my new deadline, 
this one decreed by the folks at Bantam, is 
March 1, 1992. 

If | decline your invitation to write an 
introduction, to do a review, to speak at your 
university, to submit a story to your new 
theme anthology, to attend a convention as a 
guest, or to show you around Pine Mountain 
on your next jaunt to the Gulf Coast beaches, 
forgive me. I’m a sucker for most invitations, 
but this year I’m resolved—I think—to de- 
cline them all in preemptive advance. Be 
kind and refrain from issuing me one.@ 
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Remember when they taught you in 
Psychology 101 about random reinforce- 
ment? | don't recall the exact jargon, but | 
think the idea was that you don't have to 
reward the rat every time it runs the maze; 
just give it a crumb of cheese at random 
intervals and it'll keep right on trying. And 
trying. And trying. Which pretty much de- 
scribes life for most of us, especially writers. 
Make that fiction writers. Particularly writers 
of weird, perverse, obscure genre fiction. 

In other words, people like me. 

And which also explains the impulse 
that makes me stand salivating beside the 
mail slot every weekday morning. Every 
once in a random while the Post Awful 
brings me something good. 

A few weeks ago it was my copy of the 
new Science Fiction Writers of America 
Handbook, sent to me gratis because | am a 
SFWA member. (Yes, | know, there’s no such 
thing as a free lunch, and | pay hefty dues to 
SFWA, for which | am listed in the Directory 
and get to read all the self-promotion and 
vituperation in the Forum. But | write off the 
expense as advertising. Of which more 
anon.) 

Anyway, the Handbook arrived as a 
nifty surprise freebie—thank you, Pulphouse 
Publishing—and | sat down and read it 
immediately with neon highlighter in hand. | 
joined SFWA just long enough ago to have 
received on that occasion one of the last 
available copies of the previous handbook, 
which became my God-l|'m-a-writer! bible, 
which over the next several years | read into 
a quivering pulp, so | wanted to see how this 
one compared. (Very nicely, in my opinion. 
Oh, sure, it lacks the funky little cartoons, 
and the opening essay, "The Science Fiction 
Professional" by Frederik Pohl, is sublimely 
sexist in its cheery assumption that all writ- 
ers, agents, editors and bosses are male and 
all secretaries and spouses are female. End- 
noted apology notwithstanding, it made me 
want to throw the whole volume through the 
wall. But | persevered, | read on, and the rest 
is good. Excellent. Fatter, meatier, better 
than the old version. | strongly recommend it 
to any neo-pro or aspiring SF writer. $10 
from Pulphouse Publishing, Box 1227, 
Eugene, OR, 97440, and no, these people 
are not personal friends or anything.) 

Moving right along to the actual topic: 
mid-volume | came to an article by Betsy 
Mitchell (who, incidentally, is a friend) on 
self-promotion for authors, and my neon 
highlighter really got moving—partly be- 
cause | always listen carefully to what Betsy 
says, and partly because | have been think- 
ing about self-promotion lately anyway. 

Maybe it's just midlife, but I'm starting 
to feel peevish, bitchy, unappreciated. No- 
body's invited me to be GoH at acon fora 
while. | haven't gotten a truly worshipful fan 
letter in a couple of years. What's more to the 
point, | would like to make more money. A lot 
more. Like, enough to buy underwear 
whenever | want instead of waiting until it 
goes on sale in packs of three for $4. But 
nobody has been calling me to offer me 
money. 

So | have been thinking, is it my breath? 
Is it the dog hair on my pant cuffs? The 
manure on my boots? What have | been 
doing wrong? Will self-promotion help? 

The proper response, the nearly 
unanimous go-for-the-cheese response 
among editors, agents and good, red-blood- 


SO MAYBE I SHOULD DO A LITTLE 
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ed, hard-working American writers is well-of- 
course-it-will-what-are-you-waiting-for? My 
personal response is a lot more complicated. 
Even as my head composes press releases 
and my hands tug at the bootstraps, my feet 
stubbornly drag. 

Betsy's suggestions, by the way, are 
eminently sensible. She suggests going to 
conventions, speaking on panels, doing 
autographing sessions, and giving away 
cover flats and copies of your book at fan 
parties. She suggests sending out review 
copies and PR to publications, TV and radio 
stations, and introducing yourself to the 
bookstore owners in your area. She points 
out that a computer modem can put you in 
touch with thousands of new readers via 
SIGs and bulletin boards. She suggests 
having your publisher's PR department send 
copies of your book to those SFWA mem- 
bers who frequently nominate for awards. 

It all sounds good. Most of it, except 
buying the modem and keeping track of who 
nominates, I've done at one point or another. 
So what the hell is the matter with my drag- 
ging feet? 

Maybe I’m spoiled. | published my first 
book without even knowing there were such 
things as conventions, fandom and cover 
flats. And it sold, too. All five volumes of that 
first fantasy series sold quite well with very 
little help from me at all. The White Hart, just 
as a for-instance, sold about 250,000 in this 
country and God knows how many, nobody 
tells me, in the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, Germany and Spain. Ten 
years later, it’s finally gone out of print in this 
country, though it’s still selling overseas. 

Now, here comes the part | can’t figure. 
The White Hart is a good book, and I'm 
proud of it, but undeniably it’s a book by a 
young writer, an amateurish effort in some 
ways, a pseudo-Celtic fantasy with some 
strong lines and some really weak ones, two 
of which gave David Langford alaugh or a 


groan in these very pages not long ago 
(THRUST 31). All the books in that first series 
are good, but, well, post-adolescent. Wistful, 
misty, purple, immature. 

That doesn't bother me—| was young— 
but this does: I've become a much better 
writer (it would be a damn shame if a person 
could write every day for 20 years and not 
become a better writer), and I've been writ- 
ing very different, much better books—The 
Hex Witch of Seldom and Apocalypse, for 
instance. And | have been doing my public 
relations, too, as a good pro should, and 
going to the cons, and speaking on panels, 
and all the rest of it. But the books don't sell 
the way | think they should. 

That's it, that must be it: I’m spoiled. 
Those good sales of the early books were a 
lucky fluke, and the way it is now is par for 
the course for a writer trying to push fiction, 
which is a lot like trying to push a snake 
uphill, as Dean Lambe said in the SFWA 
Handbook in a different context. 

Ah, me. Oh, woe. An article of my faith 
has just been shattered, Funny how the 
things they tell you when you're young stick 
with you, no matter how absurd, if you're fool 
enough to believe them in the first place. 
Along with the basic but probably flawed 
teachings of Psych 101, | carry with me from 
my college years the English Lit Major 
Mythology of Excellence, Credo No. 1, of 
which reads: Cream Shall Rise to the Top. 
When my first few books were greeted by 
good sales and excited noises, | guess that's 
what | thought | was: cream doing its thing. 
Floating in the cereal bow! of destiny. 

Of course, now that I'm older and more 
cynical and my books aren't selling as well 
as before, | realize that the Cream Credo is 
bullshit perpetuated by the Holy Priesthood 
of the Literary Canon, which prefers to hand- 
pick its cream, disregarding weird stuff such 
as is written by you and me. Evenina 
hypothetical, perfectly egalitarian world, 
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nothing can rise to the top or otherwise until 
(A) it is published and (B) the right people 
read it. Over the centuries, common sense 
tells me, there have been godzillions of 
good, even great books that never get a 
chance because they were too risky for 
publishers, or were published in small 
numbers by obscure printers, or for one 
reason or another were missed or disregard- 
ed. 

Yet, emotionally | still subscribe to a 
kind of literary Cinderella mythology that if | 
am really good | will be discovered; all | have 
to do is send the books waltzing off to the 
ball and the rest will follow. 

Well, hell. Cinderella was a wimp; all of 
us feminists know that. So if | want a Nebula 
or something like that | have to go after, 
right? | have to get my book read by the right 
people. Some people call that campaigning, 
but really, what's the harm? | can send them 
my book, and if it’s mediocre they're still not 
going to nominate it. Even if by some weird 
fluke it gets nominated and even if it wins, if 
it's mediocre nobody's going to remember it 
for long. No harm done. So what's the prob- 
lem? 

But if my book is terrific and | don't 
make sure it gets read I’m no better off if it's 
a dud and never gets a nomination. So | 
ought to be making a list of the key people, 
right? | ought to be sending them everything 
| write, right? 

If all this is true, then how come I'd 
never in a million years do that? 

Umm ... gee, | dunno. But let’s just table 
thinking about a Nebula for today. Let’s go 
on to some of the other self-promotion things 
| should be pursuing instead. Like, is there 
something more | could be doing at the 
conventions, the panels, the autographing 
sessions, the parties? 

Hell, who am | trying to kid? I’m short 
and pudgy and fortyish, | look like a house- 
wife, | am habitually nice even to people who 
push ahead of me into elevators, I’m com- 
pulsively polite on panels, and as for parties, 
I've never made a grand entrance in my life. 
Amid the rampaging eccentricity of a typical 
convention I’m almost invisible. Attending 
one of the things, | sometimes think | could 
rip off all my clothes and set my pubic hair 
on fire and hardly anybody would notice. 

Public relations, That's it, let's think 
about how to improve my PR. This | can 
handle, It doesn't even bother me to think 
about how many times I’ve written an article 
on myself and sent it off to the local papers. 
Let's face it, if | just send them some informa- 
tion they don't do diddley, but if | do all the 
work for them they're almost certain to print 
the thing. Anyway, the articles | write are a lot 
better than the ones produced by the string- 
ers who occasionally come to interview me. 

So how much good has this kind of PR 
done me? Translation: how many books has 
it sold? No way of telling, but my guess is, 
not many. We're talking about York County, 
Pennsylvania here. | meet people who have 
read articles about me, and their usual reac- 
tion is, "Saw your picture in the paper!" 
Beaming. Not ever, "I ran right out and 
bought 16 copies of your book, one for each 
of my teenage grandchildren!" Not even, 
God help me, “Where can | buy your book?" 
Always, "Saw your picture," as if bank rob- 
bers don't get their pictures in the paper too. 

What can | say? Occasionally, as a 
variation on the theme, somebody tells me 
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they read the article, and it was nice. (It 
ought to be: | wrote it.) Then they may add 
that they got my book out of the library and 
read it and it was nice, too. They always 
make sure | fully understand they borrowed 
it, lest | should think they got carried away 
and bought a copy. Wouldn't want that. Not 
in York County. 

Of course there are intangibles. Being 
the local celebrity. Smiles. Egoboo. But 
egoboo doesn’t put food on the table or 
panties on my butt. 

OK, so | need to do something more, 
bigger, better, by way of PR. | was thinking 
about this even before | read Betsy's article, 
because coincidentally with midlife and 
feeling bitchy/unappreciated, | have recently 
joined Pennwriters, an organization formed 
to promote fiction writers who live in Penn- 
sylvania, founded by several romance writ- 
ers. (Don't laugh. When it comes to business 
and trying not to get screwed, a writer is a 
writer. These Pennwriter people get things 
done, and they waste absolutely no time 
squabbling over awards, because they don't 
fucking give any.) 

Anyway, in the membership newsletter 
of this organization, the Pennwriter, | have 
recently read yet another article on self- 
promotion (by yet another friend, Nancy 
Martin), and here is what it says: | should 
have a press kit. It should be in a nice-quality 
folder in a bright color with a glossy finish, 
and it should contain a 5"-by-7" professional 
staged photo (not naked and half-sub- 
merged in bubble bath—Nancy Martin’s no- 
no, not mine), cover proofs (photocopies, 
which is what I’ve been using and glad to 
have ‘em, reportedly just don’t cut it), copies 
of good news/mag articles about self (written 
by self, probably, in my case), copies of 
good review quotes, author bio featuring 
glitzy tidbits or some newsworthy angle, and 
press release also featuring some newswor- 
thy angle. After | get this thing together | am 
to paper the world with it, or at least the 
state. It is to go to newspaper, magazines, 
reviewers, bookstores, book wholesalers, 
libraries, organization, talk show producers 
and conferences. 

Doesn't anybody except me notice how 
much 5x7s cost? Doesn’t anybody else 
notice how postage adds up? Let alone the 
expense of a modem, Betsy. But | know, | 
know, you've got to spend money to make 
money. That’s what the editors say, too, 
when they tell you to take out your own ad in 
the convention bulletin if you want one. 

So to hell with the cost, damn the 
torpedoes, full speed ahead. Immediately 
after reading this thing | set to work (which 
for me means sitting in my office and picking 
my nose) trying to come up with the requisite 
glitz, the tidbit, the newsworthy angle. 

Nancy Martin suggests something like 
“related to the King of Spain." Well, the last 
High King of Ireland was named Rory 
O'Connor, and my maiden name was 
Connor, and my father came from southern 
Ireland (even though he was Protestant, 
Anglican, which means that his family was 
either hibernized British or turncoat native— 
I've never had the nerve to ask which), and— 
and none of that proves anything whatsoev- 
er. | know a genealogist; she could probably 
research it for me and prove that I’m related 
to poor Rory. She’s already proved that she’s 
a linear descendant of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and she's adopted. But what's the point? Do 


pseudo-lrish, pseudo-royal genes mean | 
write better pseudo-Celtic fantasy? Maybe 
they do, but I’m done writing that particular 
sub-genre anyway. 

To hell with it ... no, | exhort myself, 
don't give up. Think glitz, think tidbits. That's 
my problem, see, I'm not used to thinking 
glitz and tidbits. | am a product of the sixties; 
| have a habit of thinking confrontation and 
controversy. Racism in a small Pennsylvania 
town—that's the subject of one of my non- 
fantasy children’s books, They’re All Named 
Wildfire, which didn’t go over real well 
because Grandma doesn't want to give little 
Brittany a horse book about racism. It didn't 
get much attention around York County, 
either, because even though the Grand 
Dragon of the Pennsylvania Ku Klux Klan 
lives six miles down the road from me, my 
neighbors prefer to think | have a wild 
imagination. Like in Apocalypse, in which 
the Four Horsewomen of the Apocalypse 
come to near-future Pennsylvania, Obviously 
a fevered deviation due to an overactive 
imagination, because why in the world 
would small-town Pennsylvania women, 
those nice motherly people, ever become 
angry and destructive? 

See, I'm one of those nice normal- 
looking women, as aforementioned, Most 
people | meet find it easier to ignore my 
books than face the truth: within that 34AA 
chest beats the heart of a subversive. 

Hmmm, | cogitate, still picking my nose 
and brainstorming, maybe | can combine my 
penchant for subversion with glitz. How's 
this for a controversial tidbit: Paganism in the 
parsonage. Pastor’s wife writes neo-heathen 
novels of goddess worship. 

No. It might have worked at one point, 
when Joel, my husband, was still in the 
ministry, but at that point | wouldn't have 
done it. He had enough problems without 
my drawing public attention to my bizarre 
literary activities. And now that he’s demit- 
ted—lI still won't do it. Joel is, and always 
was, a wonderful, astonishing person who 
doesn't fit well in any pigeonhole, and I'm 
just not greedy enough to stick him into one 
for the sake of a news angle. 

That’s the problem with self-promotion, 
see. There are costs that to me seem to 
outweigh the benefits. The obvious costs, 
like postage and so on. Or SFWA dues, so | 
can get my name and address in the Directo- 
ry and call it advertising, since the Infernal 
Revenue won't let us deduct professional 
dues anymore. Or real advertising, spending 
maybe $500 urging individuals to buy a 
book that might or might not earn back its 
advance to make you that much in royalties. 

But actually, I'm more concerned with 
the hidden costs. Like integrity. 

Not long ago a writer friend | don't get 
to see often enough called and left a mes- 
sage on my answering machine. She just 
had an impulse to talk with me, she said. 
Wanted to see how | was doing. She sound- 
ed warm, friendly. | was delighted to hear 
from her. 

We played phone tag for a couple of 
days. When we finally made contact, she still 
sounded friendly, but it turned out she had 
an agenda: a book of hers had been nomi- 
nated for a Nebula. She just wanted to let me 
know, and could she send me a copy, just in 
case | might like to vote for it? | said sure, 
when | probably should have told her how 
disappointed | was that she'd try to use me 


that way. But | didn’t fully realize until after 
I'd hung up how cheated | felt. 

(Also jealous because I’m not up fora 
Neb this year myself. Hey, | know me. Bitchy, 
bitchy.) 

It's hard to tell how much that phone 
call cost my friend—and | don’t mean on her 
long distance bill—because | don’t know 
when I'll feel the same about her again, or 
even if that matters to her. Maybe it didn't 
cost her anything. Just me. 

What about my integrity, what's left of 
it? Well, it just refuses to run through this 
particular maze, that's all. That's what the 
foot-dragging is all about. If anybody's going 
to like me or my work (same thing, very 
nearly), it's going to have to be on the basis 
of who | really am, not something glitzy | 
could pretend to be. 

Yes, | intend to follow up on most of the 
suggestions in Betsy Mitchell’s article. And 
Nancy Martin's. But these self-promotion 
crusades of mine always reach a point at 
which the costs start to become too high, at 
which | quit. A lot of things are more impor- 
tant to me than my career or selling books. 
Like keeping my soul. 

There are other hidden costs. Like time. 
Any given day, | have a choice of whether to 
spend time writing and thinking about writ- 
ing, or promoting myself and thinking about 
self-promotion. Which seems to me at this 
point to be an art form in itself, not at all 
dependent on any supporting talent. Look at 
Milli Vanilli. Look at Madonna. She’d know 
how to stage setting fire to her pubic hair so 
that somebody would notice. Of course, she 
also has some other attributes that | lack. 

Ahem, and moving right along: another 
thing self-promotion costs me is brain space. 
It's been kind of a waste lately: all my gray 
cells, all the creativity that should be coming 
up with a really yahoo-hold-onto-your-teeth- 
Ethel story idea, has been occupied instead 
with publicity angles. 

Have you ever noticed that writers, 
when they should be writing, do corre- 
spondence or PR or something like this 
rambling, self-indulgent essay instead so 
they can tell themselves they're working? 

You know that Frederik Pohl article, the 
sexist one, the one | was complaining about 
earlier? Well, he did say some useful things 
between the parts that offended me. One 
such passage reads as follows: 

“Over the years I've had a lot of publici- 
ty. I've been on the Carson show; in fact I've 
been on four or five hundred talk shows, on 
most of the English-speaking radio and TV 
networks in the world.... I’ve been inter- 
viewed by maybe a thousand newspaper 
and magazine reporters, sometimes in press 
conferences with 25 there at a time, repre- 
senting everything from high-school quarter- 
lies to the Times (both New York and 
London). I've lectured all over the place. You 
can buy some of my lectures on film or 
cassettes. | quit trying to keep press clip- 
pings years ago, for sheer lack of room. 

"Well, enough. What | want to say is 
that, with all this publicity, the only thing | am 
pretty sure of is that it has not actually hurt 
the sale of my books. | am far from sure that 
it has helped much." 

I'm far from sure as well, about my own 
publicity and my own books. Of course, | 
sure as hell don't get on the Carson show. 

That does it. Forget self-promotion. | 
may have the soul of a wimp, but at least it's 


still my own; even on a practical level | just 
don't think self-promotion does much good 
for those of us who don't practice it as a per- 
formance art; | am going to stop thinking 
about it. | hereby swear off. | know damn well 
that when | focus on self-promo | am just 
avoiding the more difficult real business of 
life, which is writing, and from this moment 
on lam going to devote my full attention to 
my next novel, which is going to be the best 
thing | ever wrote. It’s about a normal-looking 
middle-aged woman whose powerful imagi- 
nation causes her to unintentionally create 
doppelgangers of people she meets. For 
instance, she gets mad at her boyfriend and 
accidentally doppelgangers him into a literal 
dickhead. The main business of the novel is 
between this woman and her mother, who 
has the opposite problem—she blinks at 


people who disturb her and makes them 
disappear. Anyway, it is a fun novel, very 
rebellious, and | think really strong. 

And weird. It's very weird. Not the usual 
sort of thing on the fantasy shelf. It's going to 
take a lot of pushing if it's going to get a fair 
chance at a readership. 

So maybe when it comes out, what I'll 
do is mount a publicity campaign, or, even 
better, a major publicity campaign! |'ll have 
to make sure | arrange to go to half a dozen 
conventions around publication time. | ought 
to make the rounds of booksellers and 
wholesalers, the way Louis L'Amour used to, 
with a box of doughnuts in hand. | ought to 
put together a really jazzy press kit and take 
it everywhere | go and mail it everywhere | 
don’t. Let’s see, if | can just think of some 
glitz, a tidbit, a newsworthy angle ....m 


VIRGIL FINLAY 


ORIGINAL ARTWORK 
WANTED! 


I am a private collector of original science fiction 
artwork. At present, I am actively seeking original 
illustrations (both pen & ink and in color) by the late 
SF artist Virgil Finlay. Over 1,000 pieces of Finlay’s 
artwork were sold during the past 50 years, many of 
them for only a few dollars each. While I am primarily 
interested in Finlay artwork done before 1956, I am 
interested in seeing Finlay originals from any time in 
his professional career. Many of these pieces were sold 
by the artist and at science fiction conventions for a 


few dollars each. 


I will pay you $500 and up for the Finlay 


originals I want. 


Along with Finlay, I also collect originals by 
Hannes Bok, Frank R. Paul, Edd Cartier, and most 
major artists of the 1930’s, 1940’s and 1950’s. I am 
primarily interested in paintings, but am always 
interested in seeing good examples of these artists’ 


interior artwork as well. 


Through the years, many science fiction fans 
bought originals at early conventions for bargain 


ae Now is the time to find those long-buried pieces 


n hem in h 


Please write, phone or Fax: 
ROBERT WEINBERG 
P.O. Box 423 


Oak Forest, IL 60452 
(708) 687-5791 (phone and FAX) 
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LISA 


Being French, | had to check out Lisa 


Goldstein's second novel. The Dream Years 
(Bantam, 1985) is set in the 1920's Paris of 
the Surrealists...and the barricade-blockaded 
streets of the same city, May 1968. It 
switches back and forth between the two 
eras, a brilliant demonstration of their unity 
of spirit. Interestingly enough, the same 
temporal device occurs in Michel Jeury’s 
Cronolysis (Le Temps Incertain), a seminal 
work of 1970's French SF. 

Benford’s Timescape offers an exam- 
ple of time-splicing maybe more familiar to 
American SF readers. It seems time travel is 
not enough to take The Dream Years out of 
the realm of fantasy and into science fiction, 
if one must classify it. The handful of excel- 
lent stories Goldstein then came up with in 
Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine are 
just as unclassifiable. Take for instance 
"Daily Voices" , in which a young woman 
spends robot-like days, pushing black 
buttons to hear what she should do next; or 
"Tourists" , where an American wakes up 
without papers in a hotel room of an un- 
known city in an unknown country, only 
depicted through the predictable attributes of 
sunshine and picturesque market stalls. 

Boundaries, be they of genres or coun- 
tries, are easily crossed by Goldstein. It 
seems to be the same for the teenage girl 
protagonist of her first novel, The Red Magi- 
cian (Pocket, 1984): "Once, Kicsi remem- 
bered, she went too far from home and came 
to a place where people spoke a different 
language." Which may have been the case in 
the Los Angeles where Lisa Goldstein was 
born in 1953. 

The following interview was conducted 
in March, 1986, and transcribed and notated 
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ACROSS THE BORDERS: 
An Interview With 


GOLDSTEIN 


by Pascal J. Thomas 


in September, 1986. 


QUANTUM: Tell us about the genesis of 
your first novel, The Red Magician. 


Goldstein: My parents were both from 
Europe. My father was from Germany, but 
his family moved to Holland when the Nazis 
came to power, when he was twelve. Then 
he came to the United States. My mother 
was from Hungary, and that’s where The 
Red Magician comes from. 


QUANTUM: It does indeed draw on your 
background, then. 


Goldstein: Yes, a lot of it comes from stories 
my mother told me. 


The Red Magician earned its author a 
1982 American Book Award, much to her 
surprise. “| knew | was up for it, but thought | 
wouldn't win, and | went to Europe. They 
were sort of upset at Pocket Books! | had 
asked them, ‘What will happen if 1 win the 
award?’ and they'd said, 'Well, we'll just fly 
you back!’ And they did, but it took them a 
while to remember they’d said that." That 
novel is definitely fantasy, featuring a couple 
of magicians’ fights, to my mind dwarfed by 
the background of the Holocaust against 
which they are set. Kicsi’s town is a Jewish 
village which happens to find itself in Hun- 
gary at the time of the book—1942 to '44. 


QUANTUM: My problem is that | think the 
fantasy elements in the book do not measure 
up to the reality of the time. 


Goldstein: |'ve also heard that the reality 
didn't measure up to the fantasy. | don't 
know. It just seemed right when | wrote it. 
To me, the novel is best when it describes 
the attitudes of the village people. As they 
gather to be sent to death camps, “What can 
they do to us?" is all they can say. The old, 
entrenched rabbi epitomizes this blindness 
to horror, and his conflict with the younger, 
rebellious Red Magician parallels that 
between traditional community leaders and 
the more adventurous Zionists, those who 
learn Hebrew as if it is a language to be 
spoken. Language, of course, contributes 
greatly to alienation, misunderstanding, and 
the touristness of tourists. 


QUANTUM: How did you come to write the 
story, "Tourists"? 


Goldstein: | wrote “Tourists" after | got back 
from Mexico. | was really bothered with the 
Americans there, those people who walk into 
a hotel and go (switching to a high voice): 
‘Does anybody here speak English!?.’ | took 
Spanish in high school, so | tried to speak it 
in Mexico, and that was really fun. It was the 
first time that | could actually make myself 
understood. We were two young women 
traveling alone, so all those Mexican guys 
would come up and talk to us. A good way 
to learn Spanish! 


QUANTUM: The story shows very well the 
Americans’ feelings about foreign countries 
as an object of fear. But don’t you think it 
could be taken as furthering and expressing 
those feelings rather than criticizing them? 


Goldstein: That's what a lot of people got 
out of it. They said it expressed what they 
felt when they were abroad. 


QUANTUM: The protagonist is both ridicu- 
lous and tragic... 


Goldstein: | guess | felt sorry for him. 


QUANTUM: All of your work is in a sense 
about foreigners; your novels are set abroad, 
"Tourist", and "Preliminary Notes on the 
Jang", ala Avram Davidson, is about an 
immigrant community in the midst of Califor- 
nia (so is "Scott's Cove" , which appeared in 
a recent issue of Amazing). And you do it 
well; you understand foreigners better than 
most American writers. 


Goldstein: My parents were foreigners, you 
know. | grew up within this Hungarian 
community in Los Angeles, and my mother 
still lives in it, in her own circle. They haven't 
really left the old country. | look atthings 
from that point of view, sometimes. We have 
Shawna McCarthy's editorial acumen to 
thank for Lisa Goldstein's stories seeing 
print, difficult to pigeonhole into SF or fanta- 
sy though they may be. The current French 
(or British) definition of SF is looser, more 
influenced by the New Wave, than the 
American one. Little solace for the author. 
What's the term for it? | need a good term! 


QUANTUM: Of course, "Daily Voices" could 
even be seen as a mainstream story if you 
think that the lady is schizoid. 


Goldstein: | was in a workshop where one 
person was absolutely certain that it was all 


in her head. / didn’t know, but never mind! 


QUANTUM: But it would be more interest- 
ing as science fiction, wouldn't it? 


Goldstein: \'d say so. 


Not surprisingly, Lisa Goldstein has had 
along acquaintance with science fiction. 
"And a lot of other things, like everybody who 
reads a lot. In the early ’70s, | read all the SF 
in the main library in downtown L.A. They 
had a large collection of old SF books. 
Nothing current. | felt surprised and a little 
liberated when | finally discovered Danger- 
ous Visions. Now | have other interests. A 
lot of mainstream. | used to read a lot of 
books on Surrealism—l/ must have read 20 or 
30 of them, then | branched out and read 
books on people who were in Paris at the 
time, and their lives. It finally got to be too 
much for me, and | had to give it a rest. 


QUANTUM: Do you enjoy classical fantasy? 


Goldstein: | really liked Tolkien. And John 
Crowley’s Little, Big is wonderful. It’s the 
book | tried writing a couple of times— that 
never works out, but it’s just so good | had to 
try it. | like fantasy a lot when it's done well, 
but there’s so much of it that’s just the same 
thing over and over again. | just can’t read it 
if it's bad. | don’t know why. I’m able to 
read all the bad science fiction | want. 


QUANTUM: Interesting! You can read bad 
science fiction, but not bad fantasy. 


Goldstein: \t's so boring. These people 
decide to go on a quest, they go on a quest, 
and then what? You know what it’s going to 
be about in the first two chapters. 


QUANTUM: Could we classify your work 
with New Wave science fiction, then? Or 
even alongside the works of the Latin Ameri- 
can writers? 


Goldstein: That would be fine with me! | 
certainly enjoy Garcia-Marquez, and 
Borges... 


QUANTUM: Maybe we need to redefine 
fantasy and science fiction to give you a 
tradition you might think of as yours. Do you 
like Philip K. Dick’s works, for instance? 


Goldstein: Oh yes, | really do. Though 
sometimes when | read him, | start looking at 
reality in a funny way. Too much of him 
goes a long way. I've just read Radio Free 
Albemuth, and this book I'm writing (A 
Mask for the General, Bantam, 1987) is 
very similar. It made me a little nervous. I'd 
already written a couple of chapters when | 
read Dick’s book. Mine takes place in Berke- 
ley, thirty years in the future, under a dicta- 
torship. His is set in an alternate universe, 
but he has Berkeley and the dictatorship. 
And one of the character's names is the 
same! It freaked me out; | might change the 
character's name. Radio Free Albemuth 
has the same level of paranoia that | was 
trying for. He did it very well. 


QUANTUM: So when did you get interested 
in Surrealism? 


Goldstein: Recently, in 1982. | read about it, 


and thought, ‘This is what I've been looking 
for.’ 


QUANTUM: To replace fantasy and science 
fiction? 


Goldstein: Not really. Actually, it’s a lot like 
them, with its emphasis on the marvelous 
instead of science fiction’s sense of wonder. 


QUANTUM: The same break with consensus 
reality? 


Goldstein: Yes, | thought it was great, | was 
disgusted with myself for never having found 
out about it before. I'd heard of Surrealism, 
but like most people | didn’t really know what 
it’s about. At best, people think of Dali or 
Magritte, which is ironic. 


QUANTUM: A difference with SF is that the 
Surrealists refused rationalism, while classi- 
cal SF seeks explanations on a rational 
mode. 


Goldstein: But | get almost the same feeling 
from both, and the same thing attracted me 
to both. There is, of course, more to Surreal- 
ism than just that. 


QUANTUM: Well, the Surrealists were trying 
to be more than a mere artistic movement. 


Goldstein: True. |'m not sure | understand 
what kind of movement they were trying to 
be, though. They don't do that sort of thing 
in the United States. People don’t get so 
worked up about art movements; which is 
bad in a way, because then art doesn't influ- 
ence the mainstream thought at all. When | 
read about Andre Breton, | couldn't believe 
he was taking it so seriously, throwing all 
those people out. How can you throw 
somebody out of an artistic or philosophical 
movement? | guess in France they do it. 


QUANTUM: It may have more to do with the 
behavior of revolutionary groups. 


Goldstein: Yes. The Situationists were 
throwing people out too, for these minor 
divergences from the party line. That struck 
me as very weird. When | started writing The 
Dream Years, | thought of Breton as a 
dogmatic character, and didn’t care for him 
that much. But! got to like him in the end. 
He was a very original thinker, to my mind 
one of the most important thinkers of the 
20th century. Even so, | don’t think | would 
have liked to meet him. | think he would 
have hated the book. 


Which could be embarrassing when you 
realize that Andre Breton is more than a mere 
leader of a literary movement or an idolized 
writer; he is a major character in the book. 
Being a novel, and definitely not a surrealis- 
tic work in itself, The Dream Years would not 
have escaped Breton's scorn, but another 
Surrealist did not object to becoming a novel 
character: Philippe Soupault, from whom the 
fictional protagonist, Robert St. Onge, 
borrows a number of antics. Soupault is still 
alive and writing, and Lisa Goldstein, wor- 
ried, sent him a letter before starting her 
book. She got a brief and benevolent reply, 
which she showed me with some trepidation. 
Anew volume of Soupault’s recollections 
had just come out this summer; even though 


he was thrown out early on, he must remem- 
ber with fondness his Surrealist days. Al- 
though it takes care to return historical 
characters to their original time, The Dream 
Years is no mere historical fantasy either, 
and captures some of the spirit of both 
Surrealism and the student revolt of May, 
1968. 


QUANTUM: We should look at it as a book 
on art and rebellion. 


Goldstein: Yes. But most people didn't. 
Very few reviews, even the positive ones, 
understood what | was getting at. They saw 
it as a historical novel on those people, as 
‘very interesting’, but not thought-provoking, 
which is what | wanted. To make people 
think about politics. 


QUANTUM: And this is where May '68 
comes in? 


Goldstein: | got interested in that at about 
the same time. | read something about the 
graffiti...in a footnote. | thought ‘This is the 
way that life should be!’ It seemed very 
similar to Surrealism, with a definite link. 
The revolutionaries would write lines from 
poems by Breton on the walls around Paris. 
But | couldn't find out anything about it. | 
checked out magazines which came out at 
the time. They got everything wrong, as 
you'd expect. They sort of ignored it, or they 
wrote about it, but didn't consider it interest- 
ing. What they concentrated on were events 
in the United States, the riots at Columbia, or 
Martin Luther King being shot. | thought 
May ’68 was interesting, because the ideas 
behind it were so different from politics in the 
United States, or anything that had been 
done before. It was fascinating. They didn't 
just want to over throw the government—it 
sounded like they wanted to change the 
whole idea of reality. Or of daily life. Itwas 
wonderful. 


In view of the general American indiffer- 
ence to "The Events" (as we say) of May '68, 
it is not surprising that they consistently 
failed to pick up on the use that the book 
makes of it. Obviously, Goldstein is not too 
happy with her _ present political 
environment... “Pretty depressing. At the 
time when I was writing the book, it was...the 
same, but! didn’t notice. | was fairly anar- 
chistic, and now it’s hard to have any politi- 
cal feelings, to sustain any kind of revolu- 
tionary ideals in this kind of environment. 
Reagan is in office, nobody cares." 


QUANTUM: Have you tried linking with like- 
minded people? 


Goldstein: Yes. But actually, politics in 
Berkeley (a few miles from here ) isn't even 
that radical any longer. The people who go 
to school there just want to get their educa- 
tion and leave. 


QUANTUM: You can forget about the Revo- 
lution and have a good time! 


Goldstein: At least until these kids grow up. 
QUANTUM: For Robert St. Onge, though, it 


turns out that having a good time is the key 
to the real revolution? 
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Goldstein: Yes. There's no point in having a 
revolution if you are unhappy afterwards; it 
would be just as repressive as before. 


QUANTUM: But is that a way to bring about 
a revolution? 


Goldstein: | don't know how to bring one 
about. | have nothing against hedonism— 
“having a good time*—per se, but you have 
to watch out for the way it’s channeled, in 
this society, into buying more and more 
things. People are told over and over again 
that they absolutely have to have just one 
more thing to become happy. And of course 
getting that one thing just doesn’t do it for 
them, and they have to try again with some- 
thing else.. They don't stop to think that 
maybe happiness depends on something 
more than just possessions. 


QUANTUM: Do you have a personal Utopia? 
Or maybe an anti-Utopia? What are the 
things you would like to do away with? 


Goldstein: \t would take hours to go into all 
of that. What! don't like in this culture is that 
a lot of the work people do seems to be 
unnecessary. If the structure was different, 
you wouldn't have to do some of those ridic- 
ulous things, and you'd be able to figure out 
what you want to do, which we don’t even 
have the time for. The consumerism in this 
society surrounds you, so that you really 
don't know what you want: you've been told 
what you want. 


QUANTUM: 
computer. 


And even you have bought this 


Goldstein: | know! | worried about it after | 
put down the deposit. "Do | really want this?" 
And I’m going to have to buy a printer, 
another big jump. But! am glad to have the 
computer. The rewriting was driving me 
nuts. 


QUANTUM: Were there Utopian works you 
felt attracted to? 


Goldstein: Ursula Le Guin’s The Dispos- 
sessed, which got me interested in anar- 
chism. I'd never even heard of anarchism 
before then. There aren't very many anar- 
chists walking around today! At least not our 
age; | do know a sixty-year old guy. When | 
read The Dispossessed, | thought she had 
made up the political system, in the tradition 
of science fiction, and | thought it was bril- 
liant. | felt pretty stupid when | learned this 
had been written about a hundred years 
ago. Sol read more about it. 


QUANTUM: On the other hand, Le Guin 
brings feminism into anarchism; so does the 
character of Helene in your book. One bad 
trait of the Surrealists is that there seemed to 
be no place for women in their group. 


Goldstein: True. An interesting book just 
came out about women and Surrealism, 
Women Artists and the Surrealist Move- 
ment. Almost all of the women had a mar- 
riage or relationship with somebody in the 
movement. But once they got out on their 
own, they were actually very good. I'd never 
heard of half of them, except for their names, 
and | wondered if this was because the men 


in the movement, Breton and his friends, 
downplayed their contributions. | don't think 
| like the Surrealists’ attitudes toward women. 
"Women are closer to the Unconscious’, 
they'd say. Where does that leave us? 


QUANTUM: Somewhere near the children! 
Avery traditional view in that sense. You 
made this point about women in your work 
as a sidebar. Will it be emphasized in further 
works? 


Goldstein: There are a lot of women in the 
book I’m working on. | wanted to write about 
friendship between women, so that's what 
happens with the two main characters. The 
novel is not specifically feminist, however. 


While the above conversation occurred 
in March, 1986, Lisa Goldstein was busy 
changing the book to accommodate a minor 
character that really should have been in the 
forefront. By the time | next spoke to Gold- 
stein, in September 1986, A Mask for the 
General was completed, "...helped a great 
deal by the computer | was so worried about 
getting.". Meanwhile, writes Lisa Goldstein, "] 
have discovered a term for what | write, or 
anyway what I'd like to write: magic realism." 
She has quit her job at the Oakland Library 
and is working part-time at a bookstore. 
Waiting, perhaps, to earn a living writing? 
Shawna McCarthy, who used to buy her 
stories for |saac Asimov's Science Fiction 
Magazine, is now an editor at Bantam, and 
wants novels from her—possibly derived 
from the stories. |, for one, am hoping to see 
more of her writing, be it short fiction or 
novels, @ 


Unique flights of the imagination and intriguing images of other worlds 


Gothic Horrors, Mythic Fantasies, Astronomical Visions, 
Swords and Scorcery, Dungeons and Dragons, Mystical Worlds 


Original paintings and artworks by the best contemporary artists, artisans & sculptors 
working in the Fantasy, Horror and Science Fiction genre 


Currently Featuring Works by the Following: 


Richard Bober 
Clyde Caldwell 
David Cherry 
Thomas Kidd 


Romas Kukalis 
Don Maitz 
David Mattingly 
Clayburn Moore 
Dean Morrissey 


Pat Morrissey 


J.K. Potter 
Wendy Ross 
Gary Ruddell 


Wayne Mornmissey 


Barclay Shaw 
Ron Walotsky 
James Warhola 
Janny Wurts 


View more than 30 Worlds of Wonder on our Video Catalog 
Video Catalogs Number 1 and Number 2 
Are now available on VHS cassette for $20 each, postpaid 


Worlds of Wonder : 
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3421 M St. NW’ Suite 327-SF 
Washington. D.C. 20007 


(202) 298-7889 
In DC by appt only 


1: The Theory of the Eccentric Film 


Eccentricity must be counted 
among cinematic (or storytelling) 
virtues, what we used to call 
"weirdness" back in the ‘60s when 
called "weird" was often a compli- 
ment. Sometimes if the outlook, 
the imagery, or just the manner is 
sufficiently wonky, this becomes of 
value in itself. There are lots of 
films which are by no means good, 
but are entertaining because they 
are eccentric. | am sure there are 
others to be found which are fully 
as bad as Plan Nine from Outer 
Space, but how many, | wonder, 
continue to entertain audiences 
the way Plan Nine does? Sure, it's 
awful, but it’s like a two-headed, 
three-legged puppy in a freak 
show, so malformed it's somehow 
fascinating. 

Cult films, the kind people go 
to again and again, of which The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show is the 
quintessential example, are, 
according to my theory at least, 
those which are both eccentric and 
good. It's possible to be good 
without being eccentric, of course; but can 
you imagine someone going to see Dr. 
Zhivago a hundred times? 

Question: Is Edward Scissorhands 
going to be a cult film? It is good. It is pleas- 
ingly eccentric. The only thing it lacks, in 
common with cult films of the past (see 
Stuart Samuels, Midnight Movies, Collier 
Books, 1983) is that it isn't subversive. Its 
values are actually quite conventional. 
Audiences can't huddle in the dark (mental- 
ly) lapping up forbidden goodies. The 
goodies aren't all that forbidden. 

Well, two out of three isn’t bad. 

Edward Scissorhands is the brainchild 
of Tim Burton, of Beetlejuice and Batman 
fame. Caroline Thompson wrote the screen- 
play. Starring Johnny Depp in the title role, 
plus Vincent Price, Winona Ryder, Diane 
Wiest, Anthony Michael Hall, Kathy Baker, 
and Alan Arkin. 

As | think most of you already know, it's 
a fairy-tale about an artificial boy (an android 
in science-fictional terms) who was left 
incomplete when his inventor (Price) died. 
He has scissors for hands, but despite this 
somewhat menacing oddity, is a complete 
innocent, the ultimate symbol of the awk- 
ward adolescent who wrecks everything he 
touches, even himself. His face is lined with 
scars where he has accidentally cut himself. 
Eating is a problem. | won't even ask how he 
goes to the bathroom... 

The plot is basically a modified Frank- 
enstein. Edward is at first accepted into 
society as a novelty, then exploited, ultimate- 
ly seen as a menace. 

So, what's so special? There is a con- 
sistent, almost dreamlike absurdity through- 
out. This flat, featureless Florida suburban 
community just happens to have a towering 
Gothic castle (the home of the inventor) at 
the end of the street. Don’t ask why. The 
Avon Lady comes to call. She wanders 
through the complex and strange hedge- 
gardens of the grounds (animals, hands, 
other figures sculpted by Edward), enters the 
ruined castle, and encounters Edward, who 
looks like a forlorn punk-rocker with odd 


Words and Pictures 
Film Reviews 
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appendages. Does she scream and run 
away? No, she brings him home, adopts him 

into the family, introduces him to the neigh- 
bors, and before long everybody in the 
neighborhood has strange hedge sculptures, 
strange hairdos, and an obnoxious curiosity 
about Edward. Comedy mixes with a drama 
of alienation. One of the secrets of a good 
eccentric film is that the emotions are all real; 
we feel for the characters; for all the situation 
may be totally bizarre. The failure of this 
effect results in a live-action cartoon, never 
convincing or believable. Edward Scissor- 
hands has the right combination: it is both 
touching and touched. 

So, see it for its fine performances, strik- 
ing images, and such moments of inspired, 
almost Dr. Seuss-like lunacy as the shot of 
Vincent Price operating huge, steaming, 
fanciful laboratory equipment like something 
out of a Frankenstein film by way of Return 
to Oz, for the purpose of producing cookies. 

Now here are a three recent films you 
can skip: 

Sam Raimi’s Darkman bears the same 
relationship to Batman as Battlestar Galac- 
tica does to Star Wars. It is a ham-handed 
ripoff, displaying a huge budget, much 
technical expertise, and absolutely no trace 
of the sensibility which made the earlier 
effort a success. Darkman is pointless, illog- 
ical, idiotic, and just plain vile. Admittedly 
there's a premise which might have amount- 
ed to something in the hands of someone 
more capable. 

Get this: our hero, the Good Scientist, is 
brutalized by the Bad Guys. His laboratory is 
destroyed. He is so hideously burned in the 
fire (having been thrown out a second-story 
window by the explosion, landed in a canal, 
floated downstream, and somehow survived) 
that he spends the rest of the film in band- 
ages. Like the Mummy, he never seems to 
be able to keep his gauze clean. Never mind 
the infections. Never mind that we're sup- 
posed to believe that the sheer adrenaline- 
rush of this guy’s anguish, combined with 
sensory deprivation (most of the nervous 
system destroyed) have given Darkman the 


ability to leap tall buildings in a 
single bound. Never mind that he 
goes to the still-moldering ruin of 
his laboratory and salvages work- 
ing computer equipment, includ- 
ing a half-melted monitor, when 
you and | know what just a little bit 
of cigarette smoke will do to a disk 
drive. Never mind all that. Our 
hero has no face of his own. But 
he develops the ability to assume 
anyone's face for a short time, 
even his own, former face. Visits 
with his girlfriend are painful. An 
attempt to impersonate a promi- 
nent gangster gets downright 
treacherous when the face bub- 
bles and falls off. (Never mind that 
the gangster has a considerably 
different build.) 

No, what's wrong with this film 
may be summed up in the scene 
in which Darkman captures a 
henchman and conducts an inter- 
rogation by the delicate method of 
holding the henchman's head up 
through a manhole cover into traf- 
fic until he gets run over with a 
loud squish. Where Tim Burton's 
Batman was an interesting nut- 
case, Raimi’s Darkman is a psychopath with 
all the charm of Jason the Hockey-Mask 
Killer. 

Sadistic, pointless, dumb. | must admit, 
though, that in the impersonation scenes, 
some of the actors are eerily good at wearing 
their own faces as if they were masks. (Star- 
ting Larry Drake, Liam Neeson.) 

William Friedkin’s The Guardian is a 
leaden fiasco, all about an evil nanny who 
wants to sacrifice her charge to a tree spirit. 
One or two good special effects and a 
couple of eerie scenes cannot save this 
picture, which is predictable and almost 
relentlessly dull. | am amazed at the direc- 
tor's sheer inability to get anything resem- 
bling a sympathetic performance out of any 
of his actors, despite the obviously tear- 
jerking nature of the material. We’ve got an 
endangered child, a family torn apart, 
mother love, all our darkest fears, and... 
nothing comes of it. (With Carey Lowell, 
Dwier Brown, and Jenny Seagrove.) 

| also can’t bring myself to say much 
good about the more overtly eccentric The 
Vampire’s Kiss, (directed by Robert Bier- 
man; starring Nicholas Cage, Maria Conchita 
Alonso, and Jennifer Beales) wherein a nasty 
New York yuppie literary agent (CageY 
imagines himself a vampire. In order to meet 
his own expectations, he buys a set of plastic 
fangs in a novelty story. Lacking a coffin, he 
sleeps under an overturned sofa. Eventually 
he dies with a piece of wood through the 
heart, the closest thing his murderer can 
manage for a stake. 

Novel, inventive, clever, but it doesn't 
work because it has no coherent psycholog- 
ical content. Cage's character is such a 
disgusting creep before he starts turning into 
a vampire that there's little contrast, much 
less any apparent reason for his being as 
crazy as he is. Stanley Kubrick made the 
same mistake in The Shining: if Jack Nich- 
olson’s character has been insane all along, 
then it must not have been the haunted hotel 
which made him that way. He was just mad, 
per se, without any reason. 

So we're only too glad to be rid of 
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Cage's vicious, woman-abusing monster, 
and we find ourselves rooting for the venge- 
ful brother of the Puerto Rican secretary 
Cage has raped. The material for a good, 
and eccentric film is there, but Bierman just 
doesn't have the magic touch. Alas. 


2: Fun With VCR and Cable, or, Betamax 
Meets Bud Cort Fandom 


Aren't VCRs wonderful? Typically, | am 
late to enter this phase of the electronic age. 
| don't have cable and | can’t rent films 
because the VCR is a Beta, and an old one 
at that, so when somebody makes a tape for 
me | have to tell them to turn the Super-Beta 
off, lest it leave little black lines throughout. 
But | manage. You can get really superb 
quality on Beta, and, apparently the tapes 
last far longer, for far more re-recordings. 

| have a superbly generous friend who 
tapes things for me off a full array of cable 
channels. She is a confirmed technophile 
and vidiot, whose living room is a vast bank 
of electronic equipment. ("This is going to be 
five-VCR day," she says; and sometimes the 
laser-disk player is engaged too.) So | am 
starting to collect all manner of odd films. 

What do you keep rather than watch 
and erase? After all, how many times can 
you rewatch something? | have never under- 
stood why someone would spend sixty or 
seventy bucks on a movie they might want to 
watch three times. There are enough cable 
channels now that anything will get rerun 
eventually. That way you can get a clean, 
legal copy. (As opposed to the illegal but 
virtually universal method of rent-and-dub.) 

Comedy holds up best. | am collecting 
Marx Brothers, and the Alec Guinness 
comedies of the ‘50s and '60s, including the 
science-fictional The Man in the White Suit. 
(It remains irrelevant to this column to dis- 
cuss at any length whether or not The Fall of 
the Roman Empire constitutes a Guinness 
comedy. A more relentlessly bad, uneccen- 
tric opus would be hard to imagine. | also 
don't see the point in claiming that because 
this nearly four-hour movie has only about 
thirty seconds of historical accuracy, it 
should be classified as an alternate-universe 
fantasy. | kept waiting for Sophia’ Loren to 
exclaim in her incredible accent, "Help me 
Obi Wan Aurelius! You're my only hope!" 
But, no...) 

I'm also collecting a few horror films. 
Many of those of Val Lewton bear repeated 
watching, particularly | Walked With a 
Zombie, Isle of the Dead, Bedlam, and the 
original The Cat People. And do not fail to 
grab the Japanese Kwaidan next time it 
comes around, along with The Innocents 
and The Haunting—surely three of the best 
ghost films ever made, now representing a 
forgotten genre, the likes of which, with the 
sole exception of The Lady in White, we 
have not seen in at least twenty years. 

But, mostly comedy. With the help of 
the VCR, | became probably the last person 
of my generation to see and fall in love with 
the ideal eccentric film, Harold and Maude 
(1971) which is both excellent and strange; 
my failure to have made the Midnight Movie 
scene in years past being more a function of 
Philadelphia train schedules than disinclina- 
tion. For all it is touching and touched in the 
best way, and more than a little macabre, 
Harold and Maude really has nothing to do 
with this column, and | wouldn't have 
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brought it up save for what follows. 

Like a lot of my friends, | wondered 
whatever happened to Bud Cort, the baby- 
faced actor of played Harold. He is an in- 
triguing screen presence, an odd mixture of 
the innocent, the possibly sinister, and the 
definitely demented. He certainly performed 
the funniest hari-kari in the history of cinema. 
He reminds me of a Darrell Schweitzer 
character. If anybody ever made a movie out 
of my story “Pennies From Hell", and | had 
any say in the matter, | know who I'd want as 
the deranged comic-book artist. 

Unlike my friends, | wasn’t content to 
just wonder. Ten minutes worth of research 
in the reference section of the local library 
(The Filmgoer’s Companion, Who’s Who 
on the Screen, and the cross-index in a 
videocassette catalog proved most useful) 
turned up the titles to eighteen films, virtually 
all of them post-Harold, some of which 
sound decidedly eccentric (The Secret 
Diary of Sigmund Freud or, God help us, a 
1977 German production called Hitler’s 
Son), and several of which are science fic- 
tion or fantasy. (Roger Corman’s Gasss! the 
1980 TV version of Brave New World, 
Hysterical, Die Laughing, the remake of 
Invaders from Mars.) : 

The answer is that Cort (born 1949 as 
Walter Cox; "American actor with a tendency 
to play demented youths") is still working, 
which is more than most youth-actors can 
claim twenty years later, | suppose. He got 
too old to be a screwed-up teenager any- 
more, particularly after much of his hair fell 
out, and-since then, presumably, has failed 
to achieve a readily-identifiable screen 
image. But he’s still one of Hollywood's 
original crazies. 

Keeping my eyes open while looking 
through cable TV listings | found: 

Brewster McCloud (1970). | had been 
aware of this one for years because of the 
entry in the Nichols Science Fiction Ency- 
clopedia, but had never actually seen it. It is 
definitely worth seeking out, and is a fine 
example of the eccentric film. Cort’s first 
starring role, Robert Altman’s second direc- 
torial effort; not a success in its time. My 
friend Henry the Dentist tells me he took his 
wife to see Brewster when it was first re- 
leased, expecting another M*A*S*H and his 
wife has never forgiven him. 

But... think of it as 75% of a really fine 
sculpture that comes wrapped in. . . birdshit. 
| was going to say cotton candy, but birdshit 
is the operative metaphor. Cort plays a 
naive, obsessed young man who lives in a 
bomb shelter under the Houston Astrodome 
and wants to escape from life by flying away 
on a set of wings he’s building. It's a useless, 
impossible task (the dome being a big cage) 
even before he alienates the dewinged angel 
(Sally Kellerman) who aids him and arranges 
supernaturally-timed murders on his behalf. 
Whenever anybody gets in Brewster's way, 
they’re found strangled and splattered with 
birdshit. Margaret Hamilton plays a local 
eccentric who keeps birds in cages, and she 
too is found dead. . . wearing ruby slippers. 

What dates the film now, and what 
didn't work even in 1970, was anti-authoritar- 
ian satire about dumb cops and a detective 
who is supposed to be a parody of Steve 
McQueen's Bullit and then doesn't have 
much to do. I'd really like to go back in time 
and rewrite this one, stripping out most of 
the cop scenes, the long car-chases, and 


anything else that strayed from the central 
story. I'd also work on the characters and 
give some sense of where Brewster came 
from and how he got into this remarkable 
situation. Shelly Duval’s character (a girl who 
befriends, then seduces and betrays our 
hero) has no discernible motivation much of 
the time. But, while Brewster McCloud has 
always puzzled mainstream critics and 
audiences, | think fantasy fans can appreci- 
ate this is a funny/sad and decidedly arche- 
typal fable about a young magician who 
loses his innocence to the world, the flesh, 
and Shelly Duval; which loss then costs him 
his powers, spirit-guardian (Kellerman), and 
familiar (her raven, which presumably be- 
splatters the corpses), and ultimately his life 
when he tries to fly anyway. 

Brewster is also the world’s most inept 
lover. There's a hilarious scene in which the 
girlfriend has lured him up to her apartment, 
fed him dinner, then invites him to sit with 
her on the couch, where he can “do any- 
thing." But no, he really has to be going. 
He's only interested in working on his wings. 
She is appalled. Won't he even give her a 
kiss? "| don't know how .. ." he says vacu- 
ously. 

Let's be honest. There are a lot of SF 
fans who could identify with that. 

| also found two more recent items: 

Bates Motel (1987). This is a made-for- 
TV pilot for an amazingly ill-conceived youth- 
oriented series that never got off the ground. 
It is a pure example of two-headed puppy 
video, by no means good but redeemably 
odd. 

Think of it as Psycho One-and-a-Half. 
Little Alex West dry-cleans his abusive father 
to death, is committed to a mental hospital 
for twenty-seven years, grows up to be Bud 
Cort, and becomes Norman Bates's adopted 
son. After much outrageous, sobbing senti- 
mentality (and a couple of scenes played 
relatively straight, more touching than 
touched, about the character's fear of going 
into the outside world), our hero inherits 
Norman's old digs, is released from the 
loony bin, and sets forth, completely bewil- 
dered, Norman's ashes in an urn (which Cort 
talks to) under one arm, to re-open the old 
Bates Motel and make it a fine place to stay 
again... 

The motel might be haunted. There's a 
rather lame plot about an evil real-estate 
developer trying to scare the new owner off, 
plus a subplot about the first customer, a 
would-be suicide, saved by the ghosts of 
other suicides. Structurally, it's a mess, the 
lead character having nothing to do with the 
subplot, an hour and something of frame 
story, and twenty minutes of the contained 
episode. (Had this been a series, presuma- 
bly there would have been other odd guests 
every week.) But Bates Motel displays 
many, many lunatic touches: the two drunks 
who think the urn is a container of sake and 
try to drink Norman; and | am particularly 
fond of the scene in which Cort, having 
heard someone thumping around in the 
living room of the Bates mansion, goes 
downstairs in the dark and encounters a 
giant chicken—which turns out to be a girl 
he didn't know about who lives there and 
works in a local restaurant as a promotional 
chicken; but it is one of the most completely 
off-the-wall things I’ve seen in quite some 
time. Cort’s character is so pathetically inef- 
fectual that even though she’s wearing the 


chicken suit, the girl bullies him. Almost 
makes off with his milk and cookies too. 

| think what I'm seeing here is a good 
actor doing his charming, crazy best with a 
badly-written role in a film that can't make up 
its mind whether it's comedy or drama or 
horror or whatever. He gives it a certain 
unique flavor. This one is so weird it’s unfor- 
gettable. But not good. 

Which leads me to: 

Brain Dead (1990). Produced by Julie 
Corman (daughter of Roger), directed by 
Adam Simon, starring Bill Paxton, Bill Pull- 
man, Bud Cort. 

This isn't a good film either, but it has 
several intriguing things about it: first, that 
Charles Beaumont is credited for the original 
story and for co-authorship of the screen- 
play. | guess it's an old Beaumont item 
somebody rewrote and finally produced. 
Second, the influence of Philip K. Dick 
seems overt and pervasive, as if the Dickian 
idiom is now commonplace enough that it 
can turn up in what is very much the latter- 
day equivalent of Roger Corman’s legendary 
cheapies of thirty years ago. Third, we have 
Cort again, as a demented mathematician 
who may or may not be a hallucination of the 
main character (Pullman). 

There’s a really dumb opening. Our 
hero is what | can only call a brainologist. He 
keeps them in bottles (the kind Igor dropped 
in Frankenstein) by the hundreds in his 
laboratory. One day he decides to take a 
brain home from work, but a street person 
confronts him and shouts, "That's my brain! 
Give it back!" They fight. The brain gets 
spilled. The hero gets hit by a car. Nothing is 
certain thereafter. He seems to recover. He 
gets involved in a definitely immoral attempt 
to pick a crucial equation out of the mind of 
the mad mathematician. We are asked to 
believe an operating scene in which they've 
removed the top of Cort's skull, inserted 
electrodes as thick as pencils into his brain, 
and started working on him while he remains 
conscious and twitching strangely. But 
nothing is to be taken too seriously here. By 
the end the hero has ripped the top of his 
own skull off, only to reveal live butter- 
flies... 

In between, reality rapidly becomes a 
Phil-Dickian pretzel. The doctor believes the 
mathematician is a raving paranoid and 
murderer, but before long is experiencing 
the other man’s hallucinations. A genuinely 
arresting moment arrives when our hero is 
told that the mathematician (Cort) never 
existed and that he (Pullman) is really the 
patient, that in his insanity he has imagined 
himself to be the doctor; whereupon the non- 
existent patient pops out of the closet and 
leads the hero into a completely manic 
escape into the raging sea of Cort’s own 
brain... and Cort is eaten by a sea monster 
and Pullman washes up on the sidewalk 
outside the hospital. Or does he? 

It moves fast. It's inventive. You keep 
watching. There is some gratuitous gore | 
could have done without. The ending at- 
tempts to be The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 
but is a total cop-out. | conclude, incidental- 
ly, that Bud Cort (who looks like a pint-sized 
version of John Lithgow these days) is a very 
funny man who has been largely wasted in 
second-rate features. His forte is macabre 
comedy. If the forthcoming Addams Family 
movie has any spinoffs, he would be a 
natural as one of the Addams’ more bizarre 


relatives. 
“Does this guy know he has a follow- 
ing?* my friend Lynn asks. | wonder. 


3: Meanwhile, Our Regular Programming. 


Not that much interesting on regular TV. 
Star Trek remains very watchable, but when | 
come to write this column | find myself 
unable to remember specific episodes. Twin 
Peaks is getting more overtly fantastic, and 
certainly has some fine sequences, but | 
confess | am getting a little tired of the 
endless teasing, without much ever being 
delivered. Apparently most viewers feel the 
same way. The show is gone again, possibly 
for good.The four-hour TV version of Ste- 
phen King’s It proved to be a major disap- 
pointment, despite some good perform- 
ances. It was all apparatus, with virtually no 
plot. Very predictable: one character has a 
flashback to childhood, then another does, 
then another, then another. One character 
gets a supernatural warning, then another, 
etc. Sometimes our formulaic expectations 
are deliberately thwarted, but | was reminded 
more than anything else of the old Sixth 
Sense show, wherein there was one super- 
natural manifestation every three arid an half 
minutes, evenly spaced to have three in 
each quarter-hour between the commercial 
breaks. | got cynical once and timed them. | 
got even more cynical when hour-long 
episodes were cut to half-hour episodes for 
syndication and no one seemed to notice. 
Similarly, It was an ultimately dreary succes- 
sion of gimmicks and could probably have 
had an hour and a half taken out of it without 
loss. And the ending, wherein the surviving 
characters discover that their Ultimate Fear is 
a giant spider, then beat it to death with their 
fists, is just plain silly. Sometimes an author 
can pull that off in print with a whirl of rheto- 
ric. Remember the Somtow Sucharitkul story 
in which a little boy saves his father’s life by 
playing baseball with Death? Somtow him- 
self described it as "The Seventh Seal 
meets The Bad News Bears." On the page, 
it worked. But | can’t imagine that on the 
screen without the audience breaking up 
laughing. 

Meanwhile, courtesy of friends with 
cable, | discovered The Incredibly Strange 
Film Show on Arts & Entertainment, which 
has much of fantasy interest: a segment on 
Stuart Gordon and the Reanimator films, 
which revealed, incidentally, that Gordon 
knew nothing whatever about Lovecraft 
when he started (or else he wouldn’t have 
gone through long and difficult library 
searches for a crumbling pulp copy of 
“Herbert West: Reanimator" when the story 
can be found in any number of later collec- 
tions); or one about Hong Kong sword-and- 
sorcery films; or, weirdest of all, everything 
you ever wanted to know about Mexican 
wrestling movies. 

This deserves a paragraph or two to 
itself. You may have heard of Wrestling 
Women vs. the Aztec Mummy. Well, that's 
the tip of the iceberg, folks. | can’t imagine 
anyone enjoying these things without seeing 
them first as a ten-year-old Mexican, but 
they're an intriguing cultural phenomenon. 
Remember the anecdote (related by Harlan 
Ellison in The Harlan Ellison Hornbook) 
about the nutty old lady who met the actor 
who played Hoss Cartwright on Bonanza? 
She couldn't tell fantasy from reality. She 


kept saying, “Now Hoss, when you get back 
to the ranch tonight, | want you to tell your 
brothers... ." and the actor kept saying, "No 
ma’am, Hoss is just a character | play,” with- 
out getting through to her at all. 

Apparently, in Mexico, this looniness is 
encouraged. It's as if Harrison Ford became 
Indiana Jones for the rest of his life, never 
took off the costume or went by any other 
name than Indiana Jones, and became a 
professional wrestler of the Hulk Hogan 
variety. Mexican wrestling movies are no 
better than the very worst old American 
fantasy serials, and Mexican wrestling is no 
less fixed than ours, but the heroes become 
folk icons south of the border. . . the leading 
one being a masked, barrel-chested cham- 
pion of truth, right, and the Mexican Way 
named El Santo who was only once seen 
barefaced (in private). His skin was pale and 
his ears had been flattened from wearing his 
mask too much, The fans seem completely 
incapable of distinguishing between what El 
Santo does in the ring and on the screen. To 
make matters stranger, the present El Santo 
is the son of the first, so the hero never 
seems to age (much less die). El Santo Jr. 
related to an interviewer how a fan ap- 
proached him on the way to a bout and said 
to him (| paraphrase), "That was great how 
you battled those mummies last night," and 
the fan was referring to a TV rerun of a film 
the wrestler's father had made. It becomes a 
timeless fantasy. The concept is distinctly 
science-fictional, most obviously in the Pohl- 
and-Kornbluth sense of a society entirely 
dominated by fantasy video figures you can 
also meet in the flesh. Why just wrestlers? 
Why not religious leaders, generals, presi- 
dents... .? 


4: Correction! The Retum of Berkeley Square 


| have misinformed you. A couple 
issues back | bemoaned the sheer unavail- 
ability of the 1933 Leslie Howard time-travel 
film Berkeley Square. | was repeating what 
the presenter said when it was shown at a 
rare-film society in Philadelphia. But noted 
author and former Twilight Zone editor T.E.D. 
Klein wrote to say that Berkeley Square is 
too available, from Foothill Video, Box 547, 
7732 Foothill Blvd., Tujunga CA 91043 for 
$14.95 plus $2.28 postage. | sent away for it. 
VHS only, so | had the choice of either watch- 
ing it on someone else's equipment or 
dubbing it onto Beta. | have done both. The 
print is not as good as the one | saw in 
Philadelphia—there are even two or three 
places where the picture jerks and a word 
drops out of the soundtrack—and it gets 
even worse when you dub it; but enough has 
survived for you to be able to enjoy this fine 
film, which was, among other things, H.P. 
Lovecraft's favorite movie. 


5: My New Ending to Field of Dreams 


| finally saw the celebrated, Hugo- 
nominated, critically-acclaimed Field of 
Dreams on laser-disk, and my initial impres- 
sion is that it is a well-made film with several 
good performances, notably that of James 
Earl Jones as a burned-out '60s guru/author, 
but ultimately—gawd, what a load of New 
Age codswallop! 

It's another "trust the force, Luke," 
movie, wherein if you only trust your feelings 
———nttinued on page 33 
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BEER MUTTERINGS 
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Recently (May 1991) Karen and | were 
in Poland, where among other things we 
attended this year’s Eurocon in Krakow. The 
changes since we last visited, six years ago, 
are enormous, almost all for the better, of 
course. Though the people still have a long, 
hard way to go, they seem recharged— not 
with strength and good humor, which they 
never lacked, but with purpose and hope. 
We didn't travel around as extensively as 
before. However, at the convention we got 
to meet a number of Eastern Europeans. 

Few Westerners were on hand, and we 
the only Americans. The Poles are growing 
used to foreigners, but those others who 
spoke English or had interpreters were 
pathetically eager to talk with us. We re- 
ceived invitations to be their house guests; 
may we soon be able to accept some. Even 
| was surprised at the intensity of loathing for 
the Communist regimes that was expressed, 
especially by the Bulgarians and Romani- 
ans. One of the latter declared at a session 
that science fiction had been an important 
force for keeping the human spirit alive in his 
country during those decades. | thought that 
must be fannish enthusiasm on his part, until 
later in conversation he told me about the 
dodges by which it got written and circulated 
then. You don’t risk prison or worse fora 
mere hobby. No doubt its visions of different 
ways to live were what counted. 

| felt a certain glow. In the United 
States science fiction has, to a small but not 
negligible degree, helped preserve a bit of 
literacy despite the schools and the tube. If 
it has also helped preserve a germ of liberty 
abroad, my colleagues and | have justified 
our existence. 

The Russians present were, naturally, 
less outspoken, but frank enough about 
feeling freer and happier—for the time being; 
nobody knows what tomorrow will bring. 
They were just as cordial, and just as desir- 
ous of publishing more Western work. The 
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potential market is enormous; print runs of 
100,000 copies disappear within hours. | 
don't expect to get rich off this, but the 
communication, the extension of that free- 
masonry among readers and writers which 
we have so long enjoyed in the West to yet 
another part of the world, the fresh new 
influences on us, these things are what really 
matter. 

The convention didn’t have much of a 
program, except for a series of films we 
didn't bother with. As a guest of honor, I'd 
been asked to give a speech—short, since it 
would have to be translated, preferably light, 
and with something in it about dragons, 
such a beast being the chosen symbol of our 
meeting. Here, for your possible amuse- 
ment, is an edited version of it. 


First let me thank you very much for all 
your kindness and hospitality. Karen and | 
are delighted to be once again in this beauti- 
ful city among friends both old and new, 
under the aegis of the benign dragon. 

Obviously it is not an Oriental creature, 
although in China and Japan dragons are 
also beneficent. They bring wind and rain to 
fertilize the earth. They control the courses 
of streams and the tides of the sea. One of 
them carries on his back the palaces of the 
gods, which would otherwise crash down 
and destroy human cities. Maybe this ex- 
plains why prayers often go unanswered. 
The mails are pretty bad nowadays. Deliver- 
ing to homes that keep zooming around 
through the sky is too much for any post 
office. 

Nevertheless, dragons are associated 
with Confucianism, that is, with law and 
order. On the third month of every year, 
their kings make a report to the heavens. If 
the procedure has been modernized, we can 
visualize itemization like: "Year: Ram. 
Month: 4. Day: 7. Location: Kwantung 
Province. Generated: Wind. Type: Mon- 


soon. Force: 5. Duration: 3 hours. Precipi- 
tation: Rain. Depth: 2.8 cm."— while if the 
dragon follows the American model, he not 
only files the document, he gives a presenta- 
tion with graphs, slides, and spreadsheets. 

But probably that isn't so, because we 
were discussing an Asian being, not a 
European one. The Occidental dragon is 
altogether different. Traditionally, it is a 
horrible monster that breathes fire, devours 
maidens, and keeps gold out of circulation. 
In the opera it sings basso profundo. Some- 
times it is a gigantic serpent that crawis 
along the ground. This seems to have been 
the earliest conception of it, and in the North 
persisted through the Middle Ages. Old 
ballads call the dragon a worm. That leads 
me to wonder what sort of birds feed on it. 
Extremely large robins? 

Later versions equip the dragon with 
legs and wings. Not uncommonly, it has 
several heads as well. However, | don't 
know of any story in which the basso sings 
harmony with the baritone and tenor. Nor 
does there seem to be any story involving a 
female dragon. Perhaps this is why the 
easts were always kidnapping and eating 


* dmaidens. Frustration? 


The Bible compares the Devil to a 


dragon, as did the Church Fathers. Maybe 


this is what has inspired him to frequently 
assume that shape. Otherwise it is not 
especially significant, because the Devil is 
just as likely to take some different form, 
such as that of a bureaucrat, a Green politi- 
cian, or a copy editor. 

Is the European dragon good for any- 
thing? Pliny claims that its eyes, dried and 
stirred with honey, make a liniment that 
prevents nightmares. He does not say what 
kind of dreams you do have. 

Pliny also writes that if you take the fat 
of a dragon’s heart, store it in the skin of a 
gazelle, and tie it to your arm with the sinews 
of a stag, you will have success in litigation. 
Well, lawsuits have been won in stranger 
ways than that. 

According to the Volsung saga, when 
Sigurd happened to put a little grease from 
Fafnir’s roasting heart on his tongue, he 
became able to understand the language of 
birds. What would have resulted if the had 
eaten the whole thing? Would he have 
become able to understand the income tax 
form of the United States? 

| have my doubts about this tale 
anyway. Consider the birds you have 
observed. Do you really believe they would 
warn a hero of impending danger, then tell 
him where to find a hoard of gold and a 
sleeping woman? Even a parrot will give 
you very little more information than that it 
wants a cracker. 

In much modern fantasy fiction, drag- 
ons are not such dreadful figures. Many are 
sympathetic, or actually sweet and cuddly. | 
suspect the transformation is due to the fact 
that the dragon can no longer frighten us. 
Imagine a reptile ten or twenty meters long, 
with talons, bat wings, poison fangs, and 
fiery breath. What possible terrors does it 
hold compared to a French critic, an Italian 
taxi driver, or an American fast food cook? 

The gentle dragon has inspired several 
excellent literary works, for instance, Gordon 
Dickson's two novels about its relationship 
with George. And it reigns over this conven- 
tion, which Karen and | offer our heartfelt 
best wishes.— 


From time to time every one of us en- 
counters a story in which the physical ac- 
tions of the characters are impossible to 
visualize. This happens, more and more, in 
science fiction and fantasy, as numbers of 
authors come into the field who have their 
roots in a sedentary urban existence. 

Reading other novelists’ descriptions of 
combat, flight through a forest, or similar 
activities simply will not provide the convinc- 
ing detail needed to make the reader'sintel- 
ligence participate in the situation. Itis 
instantly apparent which authors have 
farmed or soldiered or been students of 
karate or dance, for their action is choreo- 
graphed so smoothly that the inner eye can 
follow every move. 

| have had, more than once, young 
women writers ask me how | manage to 
create such believable fight scenes, for 
instance. My reply to this is, "| had a young- 
er brother.” 

Think about that for a minute. We like 
to think of ours as a semi-civilized culture, 
but every one of us was a child, and normal 
children often get physical with peers. Think 
back to your last fist-fight with someone your 
age. So you were ten? That makes it even 
better, for a child feels things more acutely 
than adults, having no years of callouses 
over his perceptions. For a girl who was too 
ladylike to fight, | feel only sympathy. You 
missed an important part of growing up. 

The kid down the street or in the next 
apartment or in the seat next to yours on the 
school bus stimulated you to punch him out 
(or vice-versa)? Good! Recall exactly how it 
felt, that surge of half-sick anger, the adrena- 
lin flowing, the darkness behind the eyes 
that could become a headache, the way it 
felt when his fist broke the skin over your 
cheekbone. 

If you need to write about a bout of fisti- 
cuffs, replay that scene until you remember 
every move, and think how one flowed into 
the next, perhaps not smoothly but at least in 
a way possible to the human anatomy. | 
have read accounts of fights that would 
require a contortionist to complete the 
moves described. 

If you have a friend who takes: karate or 
tai-kwon-do or aikido, perhaps you might 
have him/her go through the motions of your 
proposed fight with you, acting out the thing 
step by step. This makes a sequence of 
actions that the reader will see because they 
make physical sense. 

Make your fights believable, and try 
never to have your hero knock out the villain 
with one blow. A human being is incredibly 
hard to render unconscious. A baseball bat 
is the best method, if you want one whack to 
do it. 

If the antagonist is an alien, you're 
going to have a harder time of it. Where is 
his head? What are his vulnerable points? 
Where might you hit him and only make him 
giggle? Figure this out before you begin, for 
having his head pounded, if his nervous 
system's center is in his abdomen, is not 
going to work. 

Battles are harder. | tend to steer clear 
of overviews of such encounters, because | 
try to remain inside my main character. 
Even with sophisticated technology, the 
individual combatant is not going to have a 
clue how things are going with any except 
his own small corner of the fray. 


Besides, telling about the broad 


ACTION 


maneuvers of a space force (unlikely as such 
an organization may be) is not going to be 
particularly interesting. Creating the hot little 
skirmish taking place around your hero will 
work much better, showing his fear and his 
fury, his momentary hesitation and the act of 
will that throws him into the combat. Pain 
and stinks and the sorts of weird random 
thoughts that take place in the human mind 
under stress all have a part in a battle scene 
and can seldom be found in those stories 
dealing with tactics and strategies for huge 
masses of men and equipment. 

One major aspect of action is terrain. 
While many people hike in the national parks 
or raft down rivers, many more do not, and 
that lack shows in the context for their action 
scenes. No matter what sort of alien world 
you use as your setting, it is going to have 
similarities to Terra, if itis habitable for 
human beings. 

There will be gravity, for it requires that 
to hold atmosphere in place. There will be at 
least one sun, for otherwise it would be a 
frozen waste. There will be some sort of 
vegetation and probably the equivalents of 
animals and insects. 

But aside from the broad aspects of its 
natural history, that world is going to have 
mountains, oceans, rivers, chasms, deserts, 
forests, badlands, marshes .., at least some if 
not all of the above. And each of those 
contexts possesses unique qualities that 
must inevitably shape the action that takes 
place there. 

This means that you really do need to 
travel about our country in order to see how 
our own planet's different systems work (and 
this country contains most sorts of terrain 
that Earth holds). Recently my husband and 
| traveled through twelve states, following the 
route taken by the protagonist of a sequence 
of books | am writing about a Mountain Man. 
Just seeing the country along the Missouri 
River, across Nebraska and South Dakota, 


the Black Hills, Devil's Tower, and then the 
Rockies with all their varied aspects, gener- 
ated a lot of plot ramifications that never 
would have existed if we had not taken that 
trip. 

| videotaped from the car (we are both 
getting a bit past bouncing up and down 
mountains on foot) and when | get stuck for 
a new development | go back and review the 
segment of the country in which the protag- 
onist presently is active. Always there is 
some physical element, or more than one, 
present that will suggest new plot twists. 

Any world you invent, unless you are 
dealing with totally nonhuman intelligence 
developed on non-earthlike worlds, is going 
to resemble ours in some degree. You are 
going to find, if you study an atlas and then 
make a few trips, some area of earth that will 
serve as a model for the spot on your invent- 
ed world in which your action is going to 
take place. 

Before taking our trip, | had no intention 
of incorporating Devil's Tower (which you 
will remember as the site at which the extrat- 
errestrials met the humans in Close Encoun- 
ters of the Third Kind) into my plot. Yet once 
| saw that grim black tooth of stone sticking 
up out of the rolling plain, | knew that it was 
indeed what the Sioux called it, the Bad 
Gods’ Tower. It generated action, usually 
desperate and dangerous. 

But | am talking about a western, you 
might object. Not really. My sequence is 
historical, set in the west of the early 1820's. 
One cannot get away with writing such his- 
torical material in less than a convincing 
manner, as Jean Auel proved definitively in 
her Clan of the Cave Bear and its sequels. 

Why should a science fiction or fantasy 
writer be less convincing and meticulous? 
Ideas, philosophical or otherwise, are ex- 
pressed through the plot of your story. Your 
plot, unless you are writing extremely rare- 
fied stories, must contain action of some 
kind, and if it is physical action, then it 
should be believable and easily visualized. 

Having been an active farmer between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-seven is 
probably the most useful element of my life, 
insofar as writing is concerned. | know how 
it feels to be incredibly chilled and yet have 
to go on with haying eighty cows in a freez- 
ing rain, how you manage to finish milking 
with a dislocated knee giving you hell all the 
way. | know what it feels like to be kicked 
through a wall by a Holstein, and believe 
me, | have not wasted that sensation. 

| understand fear, first hand, for | have 
milked those aforesaid cows through the 
middle of a tornado, which went thirty feet 
behind the dairy barn and carried away 
several sheds. As the lights didn't go out, | 
didn't stop milking, and everything came out 
well in the end. That has been used in 
several ways in books and stories. 

Not everyone wants or needs to have 
such compelling memories in their pasts, but 
as a substitute one can read nonfiction 
accounts written by modern-day travelers or 
explorers in the 19th century. Divers and 
acrobats and fighters write memoirs, and 
those contain remarkably acute observations 
on the physical aspects of their particular 
disciplines. 

Being, as | said before, no longer 
physically able to walk through mountains or 
even to ride horseback for days into the 
—___———————conttinued on page 33 
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FULL SPECTRUM 3, edited by Lou Aroni- 
ca, Amy Stout, and Betsy Mitchell (Dou- 
bleday Foundation, 1991, 496 pp., $11.00; 
ISBN 0-385-41801-9) 

Reviewed by Doug Fratz 


The Full Spectrum series now appears 
to be emerging as the original SF anthology 
series of the 1990s, seeking to fill the role 
played jointly by Damon Knight's Orbit, 
Robert Silverberg’s New Dimensions and 
Terry Carr's Universe series in the 1970s and 
1980s. Full Spectrum 3 represents another 
solid, and hefty, addition to the series. 

The triumvirate of Bantam Spectra/ 
Doubleday Foundation editors have been 
assembling volumes that in both size and 
diversity are worthy successors of the 
Knight, Silverberg and Carr anthologies. 
The only commonality of these stories 
appears to be a tendency toward literary 
experimentation, and an overabundance of 
the type of contemporary fantasy stories, 
often with heavy magic realism influences, 
that have now become the dominant feature 
on the landscape of current SF and fantasy 
short fiction. 

The 23 stories in Full Spectrum 3 are of 
surprisingly even quality, although a few 
stories do stand out. One of those is "Desert 
Rain" by Mark L. Van Name and Pat Murphy, 
about a kinetic sculpturist and the household 
computer-based artificial intelligence system 
that is provided by her husband for her to 
evaluate, a brilliant and sensitive story of 
human relations and emotional needs. 
Michael Bishop's intense story, "Apartheid, 
Superstrings, and Mordecai Thubana," which 
uses concepts from modern physics as a 
metaphor of racial relations in contemporary 
South Africa, is another. 

There are many currents flowing 
through this volume. Many of the best sto- 
ries demonstrate keen insight and deep 
sensitivity toward human relationships and 
emotions, while many of those that | enjoyed 
the least seem to construct a futile despair as 
the world and/or individuals slide inexorably 
into insanity. 

The editors have also obviously strived 
to arrange these stories so that small pockets 
of common themes emerge. The Nancy 
Willard and Tony Daniel stories are both 
sentimental contemporary fantasies with 
rural settings. (Jack McDevitt's story about a 
man who digs up a huge sailboat in almost 
perfect condition on his farm could have also 
been grouped with those two, | think.) The 
stories by Kristine Kathryn Rusch and Peg 
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Kerr, both deal with women with empathic 
powers, although the first is a contemporary 
fantasy and the latter a far-future SF fantasy, 
and Patricia Anthony’s story is about a 
psychic detective. Marcos Donnelly’s story 
about an obsessed statistician is followed by 
Ted Chiang’s story about a depressed 
mathematician. The middle of the volume 
has a number of strong stories with themes 
about death and mortality, and several on 
environmental themes. 

| did detect one disappointing similarity 
while reading back-to-back two stories, 
“Gregory Benford’s “Matter'’s End" and 
Ursula K. Le Guin’s "Newton's Sleep." Both 
begin as strong, traditional hard science 
fiction stories. “Matter’s End" paints a haunt- 
ingly believable picture of a near-future India 
that is quickly disintegrating and degenerat- 
ing, both physically and spiritually, as a 
result of long-term lack of environmental 
care, and inadvertent biotechnological 
contaminations from the West. An American 
physicist is smuggled in among anti-tech- 
nology turmoil to verify that a small, ragtag 
team of Indian physicists working in a deep 
mine have succeeded in detecting proton 
decays, thus proving that the universe will 
eventually die. Le Guin’s story is set on a 
struggling near-Earth space colony hastily 
assembled by some of Earth’s brightest and 
most capable to escape a dying Earth, filled 
with death and disease. In both of these 
stories, a vivid and believable (if depressing) 
setting is developed, peopled with sympa- 
thetic, well developed characters, and fasci- 
nating hard SF stories seem inevitable. But 
both stories degenerate into denouements of 
the sheerest magic realist fantasy mumbo- 
jumbo, and thereby lose their impact. The 
Benford story is the most disappointing in 
this regard; a perfectly believable and effec- 
tive ending where the religious and philo- 
sophical ramifications of the proof that the 
universe is mortal is the last straw that 
pushes India into total cultural collapse 
seems to be hanging on the tree, ripe and 
ready to be plucked. 

| haven't even mentioned some other 
good stories here, including a nice (if a bit 
silly) James Morrow ecological fantasy, a 
good but quite traditional SF story by 
Norman Spinrad, Karen Joy Fowler's highly 
original story about a DEA agent anda 
Carrie Nation zombie, R. V. Branham’s 
equally original story of magic in the ghetto, 
Elizabeth Hand’s fine fantasy about a shape- 
changing boy and a former astronaut, and 
David Zindell's intense love story setina 
warring city. Despite my few complaints, 
Full Spectrum 3 is essential reading for 
anyone who wants to keep up with what's 
happening with SF and fantasy short fiction. 
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MAPS IN A MIRROR: The Short Fiction of 
Orson Scott Card 

(TOR, 1990, 675 pp., $22.95, ISBN 0-312- 
85047-6) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


This massive collection brings together 
almost all the short fiction by Card, outside 
of the linked stories (The Worthing Saga, 
The Folk of the Fringe) or those incorporat- 
ed into novels; it includes for instance the 
whole contents of Unaccompanied Sonata. 
We even get some novellas later “supersed- 
ed" by novels (but modified in the process), 
and early stories in and out of the SF genre; 
but those are grouped into a fifth "book" of 
the work, which will not see print in the 
coming two-volume paperback edition. 

In the first four "books" of stories collected 
here, Card has undertaken to classify his 
tales into broad categories which at first 
sight correspond roughly to horror, science 
fiction, fantasy, and religious stories. The 
distinctions should rather be understood as 
bearing on the kind of feelings to be evoked 
in the readers; the first book is subtitled 
"Tales of Dread", the third one insists on the 
mythic role of stories in building up the self- 
image of human communities. 

All of those stories may be considered 
fantasies in the sense that they pay little 
attention to scientific detail, and posita 
number of sometimes unlikely situations in 
order to make their points. But most of them 
are science fiction in the sense that they use 
many of the outward trappings of the genre, 
and, more importantly, its ability to ask 
fundamental questions about the 
Universe—and, as Card points out himself, 
without having to conform to the standard 
answers propounded by established reli- 
gions. The collection, it must be mentioned, 
features a wealth of introductions and after- 
words representing not only Card’s anecdo- 
tal musings about his older stories, but also 
the current state of his thinking about the 
meaning of fiction and the state of American 
society; guaranteed to infuriate more than a 
few readers, but fascinating nonetheless. 

Card, in fact, seldom introduces tran- 
scendence in his fiction; his religious bent is 
best felt in his strong moral stance, reflected 
in stories of punishment and reward such as 
“Eumenides in the Fourth Floor Lavatory’, 
“Fat Farm", “Freeway Games", “The Porcelain 
Salamander", "Saving Grace", and many 
others. But such a viewpoint can also be 
found in an atheist like Ellison. Card's sto- 
ries are more complex, too, than the above 


description could suggest, and often very 
interestingly ambiguous from a moral stand- 
point; much of their tension derives from the 
disgust we feel at the acts of the characters 
in such stories as "Kingsmeat" (saving lives 
through mutilation to feed man-eating aliens) 
or "Ender's Game" (children trained for unwit- 
ting genocide for the greater good of 
humankind), even though we can also see 
the reasons for their acts. 

Despite a few weaker stories (especially 
in the fantasy and science fiction sections), 
this contains enough masterpieces and 
surprises on a minor mode (even a cyber- 
punk pastiche!) to interest any reader; | 
would single out "A Sepulchre of Songs", 
‘The Originist", "Unaccompanied Sonata", 
"Saving Grace" and "Holy" as excellent work 
by one of the most distinctive voices to have 
appeared on the American SF/Fantasy scene 
in the last decade or so. Most readers are 
likely to enjoy this book—unless, of course, 
they happen to be one of those readers for 
whom Card sets their teeth on edge. 


THE ULTIMATE GUIDE TO SCIENCE 
FICTION by David Pringle (Pharos Books, 
1990, 407 pp., $14.95, ISBN 0-88687-536-6) 
Reviewed by John DiPrete 


David Pringle, editor/publisher of /nter- 
zone, has compiled hundreds of short cri- 
tiques (50-100 words) of science fiction, 
ranging from classic Jules Verne to contem- 
porary space opera. The directory/guide 
reviews titles alphabetically and contains an 
author index. 

Pringle has incorporated additional 
quotes/input from a host of writers, like lan 
Watson, John Clute, Brian Stableford, Ken 
Brown, Malcolm Edwards, Paul Brazier, and 
David Langford, to name a few. Publication 
sources acknowledged include roughly ten 
critical volumes and the following journals: 
Vector, Locus, Paperback Inferno, The New 
York Review of Science Fiction, Interzone, 
Science Fiction Eye, Fantasy Review (now 
defunct), and Foundation. Strangely absent, 
however, are Fratz’s THRUST- Science Fic- 
tion & Fantasy Review and Geis’s Science 
Fiction Review. i 

Each gives a 1-4 star rating and synop- 
sis. A typical entry: 

Best of Clifford D. Simak, The (1975) 
*** Collection by Clifford D. Simak (USA), 
edited by Angus Wells. Ten effective tales 
(and no overlaps at all with the earlier Best 
Science Fiction Stories of Clifford Simak), 
plus a pleasantly modest introduction by the 
author. Standouts include ’A Death in the 
House’ (1259) and 'The Thing in the Stone’ 
(1970), fine examples of the folksy SF fables 
at which Simak excelled. 

The directory/guide should stimulate 
two primary emotions: nostalgia and curiosi- 
ty. Nostalgia-wise, reading summaries of old 
favorites should rekindle the sweet bygone 
sentiment and sense of wonder of one’s 
childhood—like listening to an old song. 
Curiosity-wise, the vivid and favorable de- 
scriptions of many of the novels will tempt 
you into wanting to sample them for yourself. 
(Others will make you wish to avoid them.) 

Inevitably, you'll either wholeheartedly 
agree or disagree with certain entries. You 
may even feel at times that the contributors 
play favorites amongst the authors; but 
overall, you'll probably find a fair and repre- 


sentative selection of criticism in Pringle's 
guide. 
It's an interesting book of books. 


FUTURE ON FIRE edited by Orson Scott 
Card (Tor, 1991, 376 pp., $4.95, ISBN: 
0-812-51 183-2) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 


Card's premise in this book, the first of 
a series, is that through short fiction "each 
new generation of science fiction writers 
reinvents the field.". The series seeks to 
present representative work by the major 
writers who reinvigorated the field in the 
80s. 

Whether or not the field needed rein- 
vigoration, whether or not these were the 
revolutionaries who did it, Card makes 
obtrusive claims in this book that distract 
from the gutsy stories it contains. For 
example, his stated intent invites the reader 
to evaluate the contents in terms of the writ- 
er's career and impact on the field. That's 
fine for Michael Bishop, William Gibson, 
Ursula Le Guin and Bruce Sterling, but who 


would include Felix Gotschalk on a list of § 


major writers of the ’80s (even for all | like his 
story here)? Furthermore, Card’s generaliza- 
tions annoy. While | may sometimes agree 
with what he says about "most" Astounding 
science fiction stories, "most" new writers, 


"most" Americans, “most" journalists, "most" [7 


college writing teachers, or "most" collabora- 
tions... that word "most" makes me suspi- 
cious after awhile. How many stories are 
well served by introductions that piss off 
readers? 

As the first volume in a projected series, 
it evades some criticism of its choice of 
authors: Why no lan Watson? Lew Shiner? 
Rudy Rucker? Well, perhaps they'll be in the 
next book. Insufficiently disarmed by this, I'll 
point out that there is no inclusion or men- 
tion of "gonzo" SF written by the likes of 
Howard Waldrop and Neal Barrett. 

This is not a "cyberpunk" anthology, 
although some excellent examples of that 
sensitivity are here: "Dogfight" by Michael 
Swanwick and Gibson, "Pretty Boy Cross- 
over" by Pat Cadigan, "Rat" by James Patrick 
Kelly and "Green Days in Brunei" by Bruce 
Sterling. 

There are other currents here as well, all 
good, some powerful and disturbing ("All My 
Darling Daughters" by Connie Willis, for 
example). After all, if you give yourself an 


entire decade to choose from, you'd damn 
well better sidestep the clunkers. Card does. 
You will at least have heard of most of these 
stories or read them on their original ap- 
pearance or in a Best-of-the-Year collection. 
Readers familiar with recent SF will be famil- 
iar with much of this book's contents. The 
other stories in this volume are: "Rachel in 
Love" by Pat Murphy; "A Gift from the Gray- 
landers" by Michael Bishop; "Fire Zone 
Emerald" by Lucius Shepard; "Down and Out 
in the Year 2000" by Kim Stanley Robinson; 
“Angel Baby" by Rachel Pollack; "The 
Neighbor's Wife" by Susan Palwick; “| Am the 
Burning Bush" by Gregg Keizer; "Buffalo 
Gals, Won't You Come Out Tonight" by 
Ursula K. Le Guin; "In the Realm of the Heart, 
In the World of the Knife" by Wayne Wight- 
man; and, "Vestibular Man" by Felix Got- 
schalk. 


~ ~ 


WITH THE EMPIRE'S PEACE THREATENED BY 
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” INTRIGUES IN THE IMPERIAL COURT, CAN THE SPECIAL ‘- 
POWERS OF ONE BOTAHIST MONK SAVE 
THE EMPIRA ABD Hs OWN ORDER? 


INITIATE BROTHER by Sean Russell 
(DAW, 1991, 480 pp., $4.99, ISBN 0-88677- 
466-7) 

Reviewed by Jeremiah P. Reilly 


Few novels stand up to being read twice. 
The Initiate Brother invites the reader to 
read the novel again and again. In the 
Imperial Court of the kingdom of Wa, polliti- 
cal intrigue binds together the characters 
who are motivated by powerful forces: mili- 
tary prowess, beauty and passion, and reli- 
gion and magic. Emperor Akantsu instigates 
a slowly broiling conflict by dispatching 
General Shonto Motoru to Itsa, the capital of 
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the northern province of Seh, to put down 
barbarian incursions. Lord Shonto is the 
patriarch of an old family of emperor-makers 
and the leading military strategist of the day. 
The emperor hopes that Shonto will be 
defeated in carrying out his duties, thereby 
removing a danger to the emperor's reign. 

Sailing along the Grand Canal en route to 
Seh, Lord Shonto escapes a failsafe ambush 
in Denji Gorge, defeats two armies, and 
thwarts the plans of the Black Tiger, General 
Jaku Katta-Sum, head of the Imperial Guard. 
But Jaku suffers only a partial set back in his 
pursuit of power and Lady Nishima, the 
adopted daughter of Shonto. Once in Seh, 
Shonto learns that the empire itself is threat- 
ened by the barbarians—possibly with 
Imperial help. 

Shonto escapes the gorge and discovers 
the full potential of the barbarian threat with 
the help of Lord Komawara, the youthful 
head of a family long allied with the Motoru, 
and Brother Shuyun, the ‘initiate brother’ of 
the Botahist order and spiritual advisor to 
Lord Shonto. The monks develop refined 
chi abilities through meditative discipline; 
Shuyun-sum is a master of chi. 

This novel is not a Shogun clone, al- 
though Russell has written an intricate and 
cogent novel with an eastern flavor. | know 
these characters from having spent time in 
their company. The Initiate Brother is 
fantasy at its best. 


DARK DREAMERS: CONVERSATIONS 
WITH THE MASTERS OF HORROR edited 
by Stanley Wiater (Avon, 1991, 227 pp., 
$7.95 ISBN 0-380-75990-X) 

Reviewed by Martin Morse Wooster 


Collections of interviews with science 
fiction and fantasy writers have become 
more popular in recent years. Charles Platt 
was the first, with Dream Makers (1980) and 
Dream Makers II (1983); since Platt, inter- 
view collections have been published by 
Darrell Schweitzer, Jeffrey Elliot, and others. 

Most of these interviews are of two types. 
Charles Platt's interviews give the reader a 
sense of the writer's environment; they are 
profiles, with the interview of secondary 
concern. Thus in DREAM MAKERS Il, we 
not only learn what Keith Laumer’s views 
and opinions are, we also learn that Laum- 
er's home at the time of the interview was a 
remote Florida island surrounded by thirty 
1968 Mercury Cougars, “all dilapidated, and 
all numbered in black spray paint." 

A second form of interview simply con- 
sists of a reprinted transcript, in the manner 
of Playboy. Such interviews can be interest- 
ing if, as in Playboy's case, they are lengthy 
and take place over several sessions. Inter- 
viewing someone for five to ten hours in the 
Playboy manner usually assures that even 
the most seasoned interviewee can exhaust 
his stock of prepared answers to common 
questions and say things which are thought- 
ful and provocative. 

Unfortunately, most people who conduct 
interviews don't follow Playboy's techniques. 
The results are interviews that, while occa- 
sionally enlightening, are choppy and cliche- 
ridden. Such is the case with most of the 
interviews in Stanley Wiater’s Dark Dream- 
ers, 

Wiater is a fan, and a fan with grand 
designs. As he notes in a revealing, but 
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unfortunate, interview with Philip Nutman at 
the beginning of this book, "I'm also a dark 
dreamer...Even though my credentials are as 
a reporter, I'm not an outsider looking in. I'm 
right next to these dark dreamers, heart and 
soul. It's us against them, as far as I'm 
concerned," 

Thus Wiater's faults contravene those of 
most journalists writing about fantastic fic- 
tion. Most journalists writing about SF are 
too far removed from the internal workings of 
the field to understand or appreciate what 
science fiction writers do. Lost in the 
mundane world, their reports treat SF writers 
as an alien species, as a bunch of weirdos to 
be pitied and feared. Wiater, however, is too 
close to the writers he surveys. He reminds 
me of a woman | once met who explained 
that her chief reason for writing reviews was 
become a confidant of the writers she was 
reviewing. But the best interviewers are 
neither a writer's friend or his enemy; they 
should be as dispassionate and objective as 
possible. John Updike has a rule that he 
never reviews books by his friends; inter- 
viewers should abide by the same rule. 

Wiater is further disadvantaged by the 
truth that horror fiction is inherently less 
interesting than science fiction or fantasy 
because horror has a far more restricted 
range. If there are 31 flavors of science fic- 
tion and ten to fifteen flavors of fantasy, there 
are no more than six flavors of horror. 
Because the fiction they produce is roughly 
the same, horror writers tend to be more like 
each other than science fiction writers are. 
Thus in Dream Makers Il, Charles Platt 
interviewed a former U.S. diplomat (Keith 
Laumer), a speechwriter for a big-city mayor 
(Jerry Pournelle), and an editor for Playboy 
and Fact (Robert Anton Wilson). The back- 
grounds of horror writers are far less varied. 

Wiater’s interviews are competent, pro- 
fessional, and uninspiring. Most of the 
questions he asks are about the field or 
about writing in general. Moreover, Wiater 
tends to think and act in cliches. "Do you 
ever feel that you and your fellow dark 
dreamers have ever done ill to society by 
bringing our into the light the unspeakable 
truths many people would rather keep se- 
creted away?" he asks Clive Barker. "What 
compels you to write for so long about the 
dark side of humanity" he quizzes Robert 
Bloch. At least five writers are asked if they 
consider slasher films too violent. 

Such questions come perilously close to 
asking a writer where he or she gets those 
crazy ideas. Moreover, by asking these 
questions, Wiater fails to raise more interest- 
ing issues. | wish he had asked Richard 
Matheson and Robert Bloch more questions 
about how Hollywood has changed over 
time, or asked Graham Masterson what 
effect working as an editor for British men’s 
magazines had on his fiction. Far too many 
writers simply answer questions about 
markets and the writing life; only Dennis 
Etchison, in the best interview in the volume, 
delves into the psychological reasons why 
horror is popular. 

Still, any volume with interviews with 
Bloch, Matheson, Stephen King, Peter 
Straub, and Ramsey Campbell has some 
merits. Certainly Wiater occasionally asks a 
provocative or profound question. But while 
Dark Dreamers is fitfully interesting, it is by 
far the weakest interview volume produced 
by a major SF publisher. Recommended 


only for horror devotees and collectors. 
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HER PILGRIM SOUL, by Alan Brennert 
(Tor Books, 1990, 244pp., $17.95. ISBN 0- 
312-85101-4) 
Reviewed by Teresa Witmer 

The title story of this collection, "Her 
Pilgrim Soul," as in the acclaimed "Twilight 
Zone" TV episode, borrows a great deal of 
our time, our patience, and ultimately our 
hearts. While | was hard put trying to figure 
out what two scientists working on some ill- 
defined "astrophysics" project were doing 
with an expensive hologram, the story, like a 
flashlight in the darkness, quickly pointed to 
this side of the room, telling us quietly, yes, 
this matters, pay attention to this, ignore the 
rest. 

But what makes it memorable, above 
some rickety pseudoscience and great 
gambles with character, is this woman, who 
died early in this century during childbirth, 
who believed her life was taken prematurely, 
and who feels she still has destiny within her. 

She is propelled, literally, forward in time, 
into a lonely and disheveled scientist's life, 
and makes great changes in mind and soul 
for that scientist. | wish | could learn to write 
like this, | kept thinking to myself throughout 
the reading of the title story. 

"Sea Change" also had the element of the 
wandering soul, in this case, a gypsy singer 
who has inhabited many faces and many 
names. She meets a drifter who falls in love 
with her— and, like "Pilgrim," we are treated 
to an array of emotions and sensibilities that 
is strung like poetry. 

| wish | could write like this. 

"The Third Sex" begs the question, what 
makes love? Is it confined to sexual prefer- 
ences, or does sex really matter at all? 

Brennert writes like this. He is one of the 
field's finest writers. 
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REDEMPTION OF LIGHT by Kathleen M. 
O’Neal (DAW, 1991, 527 pp., $4.99, ISBN 0- 
88677-470-5) 

Reviewed by Jeremiah P. Reilly 


Human suffering and God: are these 
appropriate issues for speculative fiction? | 
think so, and O’Neal has created a human 
cast who confront these issues against a 
background painted by the Hebrew scrip- 
tures and Jewish mystics. In Redemption of 
Light the long struggle of the Gamants 
against the Giglasian Magistrates concludes. 
The Gamants enter a land of milk and honey 
while Epagael, God, confronts the suffering 
He has created in the universe. 


The characters, Jeremiah Baruch, Cole 
Tahn and Carey Holloway (both formerly 
magisterial officers), Rachel Eloel, Aktariel 
and Captain Amirah Jossel, a ruthless 
Magisterial commander and Gamant de- 
scendent, wrestle with their ideals and fears. 
The theological issues motivate each charac- 
ter uniquely and energize the plot. Futuristic 
physics tangles with theological issues yet 
remains unobtrusive. 

The future high tech culture and space 
fleet presents embarrassing incongruities, 
such as candles and oil lamps aboard battle 
cruisers. Come on! Surprisingly the bad 
guys are the boring, cardboard cutouts who 
elicit no sympathy. In this story, the good 


guys are complex and interesting. Further, | 
felt that, at times, O'Neal uses terms derived 
from Greek inappropriately: Senior General 
Michael (the archangel)? Finally, however, | 
greatly enjoyed the theological twists to this 
novel and the rough, gradual character 
development of the good guys. 


PARALLEL UNIVERSES by Fred Alan Wolf 
(Simon & Schuster, 1990, $19.95; ISBN 0- 
67166-091-8) 

Reviewed by John DiPrete 


This lively excursion into one of SF's most 
cherished traditions—parallel universes— 


SMALL PRESS BOOKS OF NOTE 


COLLECTIONS 


HER SMOKE ROSE UP FOREVER by 
James Tiptree, Jr. (Arkham House, Sauk 
City, WI 53583, 1990, 520 pp., $20.95) GRA- 
VITY’S ANGELS by Michael Swanwick 
(Arkham House, 1991, 302 pp., $20.95) The 
Tiptree volume collects the best short fiction 
of Alice B. Sheldon, possibly the best writer 
working in the SF field in the 1970s. The 
Swanwick volume collects his many award- 
quality stories from the 1980s. Arkham 
continues to scoop the competition in pub- 
lishing many of the best short-SF collections 
each year. Highly recommended. 


ANITA by Keith Roberts (Owlswick Press, 
Box 8243, Philadelphia, PA 19101, 1990, 195 
pp., $20.25) THE INFINITE KINGDOMS by 
Michael Rutherford (Owlswick Press, 1990, 
183 pp., $12.00) George Scithers’ Owlswick 
Press has been producing some nice 
volumes in the past few years. Anita is a 
collection of Keith Roberts’ classic stories 
from the late '60s about a modern-day witch, 
in a beautiful hardcover edition with illustra- 
tions by Stephen Fabian, The second book 
collects three recent fantasy stories by 
Michael Rutherford, beautifully illustrated by 
Janet Aulisio. Both are recommended for 
fantasy fans. 


SUBTROPICAL SPECULATIONS, ed. by 
Rick Wilber and Richard Mathews (Pine- 
apple Press, P.O, Drawer 16008, Southside 
Stn., Sarasota, FL 34239, 1991, 304 pp., 
$12.95) Both the authors and often the set- 
tings of the stories in this anthology of SF 
from the past 20 years are from Florida. It is 
a beautifully designed trade paperback 
edited by two academics, and includes nice 
author and story introductions. Recom- 
mended, especially for readers from or now 
living in Florida. 


THE START OF THE END OF IT ALL by 
Carol Emshwiller (Mercury House, 201 
Filbert St., Suite 400, San Francisco, CA 
94133, 1991, 204 pp., $10.95) Emshwiller’s 
fiction approaches its themes of humanism 
and feminism with subtlety, compassion, and 
good humor. Read any one of these 18 
stories and you'll know whether or not you're 


by Doug Fratz 
a fan of Carol Emshwiller. 


MISCHIEF MALICIOUS by R. A. Lafferty 
(United Mythologies Press, Box 390, Stn. A, 
Weston, Ont. M9N 3N1, Canada, 1991, 69 
pp., $14.95) EPISODES OF THE ARGO by 
R. A. Lafferty (United Mythologies, 1990, 59 
pp., $14.00) The first is a collection of Laffer- 
ty's short fiction, including nine reprints from 
the ’60s, '70s and early '80s, plus two new 
stories. The second collects three original 
stories._set in Lafferty’s Nebula-Award- 
nominated Argos Mythos. Recommended 
for Lafferty fans and collectors. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


THE WOMEN WHO WALK THROUGH 
FIRE, Volume 2, ed. by Susanna J. Sturgis 
(The Crossing Press, Freedom, CA 95019, 
1990, 275 pp., $9.95) Sturgis’ collection of 
women’s fantasy and science fiction tends to 
be less subtle than the Emshwiller collection, 
and a bit uneven, but still a notable second 
volume in this feminist anthology series. 


WELCOME TO REALITY, The Nightmares 
of Philip K. Dick, ed. by Uwe Anton 
(Broken Mirrors Press, Box 473, Cambridge, 
MA 02238, 1991, 208 pp., $12.95) MONO- 
CHROME: The Readercon Anthology, ed. 
by Brian Cholfin (Broken Mirrors Press, 
1990, 155 pp., $9.95) It's truly amazing how 
many authors have written stories in tribute 
to the style and themes of Philip K. Dick, 
sometimes humorous, sometimes serious, 
often with Dick himself as a character. More 
than a dozen of these are collected in this 
volume. Among the more memorable are 
"The Transmigration of Philip K" by Michael 
Swanwick, "The Digital Wristwatch of Philip 
K. Dick" by Richard Lupoff, "Rogue Tomato" 
by Michael Bishop, “The Girl with the Vita- 
Gel Hair" by Thomas Disch, and "The 
Changeling" by Robert Silverberg. Wel- 
come to Reality is a nice tribute to this tiny 
subgenre. Monochrome is an anthology 
connected with last year’s Readercon, one of 
the best of the small, reader-oriented SF 
conventions. Both of these anthologies are 
recommended. 


THE MOUND AND OTHER SF STORIES 
FROM THE LOW LANDS (Babel Publica- 
tions, Roelof Goudriaan, Caan van Necklaan 
63, 2281 BB Rijswijk ZH, The Netherlands, 
1990, 83 pp., $6.00) This volume contains 
English translations of the five best Dutch SF 
stories of 1990, including the King Kong 
Award winner, "The Winter Garden" by Paul 
Harland. This is the first time for such a 
volume, done for last year’s Worldcon in The 
Hague. 


POLY: New Speculative Writing, ed. by 
Lee Ballantine (Ocean View Books, Box 
4148, Mountain View, CA 94040, 1990, 319 
pp., $19.95) SHORT CIRCUITS by Bruce 
Boston/ BAD NEWS FROM THE STARS by 
Steve Sneyd (Ocean View Books, 1991, 83 
pp., $9.95) This first volume appears to 
represent the cutting edge of speculative 
poetry, and includes work by many involved 
in the SF field, including Douglas Barbour, 
Bruce Boston, David R. Bunch, Tom Disch, 
Robert Frazier, Andrew Joron, Ray Bradbury, 
Steve Rasnic Tem, and Jonathan Post. The 
latter volume is an “Ocean View Double" 
which combines speculative prose poems 
(‘fictions") by Boston with poetry by Sneyd. 


NOVELS 


DOTTY by R. A. Lafferty (United Mytholo- 
gies Press, 1991, 96 pp., $17.00) MY 
HEART LEAPS UP 9&10 by R. A. Lafferty 
(Chris Drumm, P.O. Box 445, Polk City, IA 
50226, 1990, 63 pp., $2.75) The first is a 
new Lafferty novel about the world’s greatest 
Galveston-style piano player, who is a friend 
of Finnegan from Lafferty’s Argos stories. 
Another notable addition to the unique Laf- 
ferty canon. The second is actually the latest 
two chapters of a new Lafferty novel; the first 
eight chapters are also available in the form 
of four booklets, $2.75 each postpaid. 


THE GIFT by Scott Edelman (Space & 
Time, 138 W. 70th St. 4B, New York, NY 
10023, 1990, 178 pp., $7.95) Edelman, best 
known as editor of the now defunct maga- 
zine Last Wave, has made his first novel a 
quite serious and literarily ambitious gay/ 
vampire horror story.@ 


a  ...__________———— 
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should entertain and inform even the most 
scientifically illiterate. Written for the layper- 
son, Wolf's tour de force explores the ration- 
al basis for the existence of alternate worlds. 
He begins with the infamous Everett hypoth- 
esis (infamous because it is completely 
valid, yet cannot be proved or disproved: 
what's more, a small but substantial— and 
possibly growing—minority of physicists 
support and defend the notion) contending 
that other 'real' worlds can—and, in fact, 
must—exist. Not only do these parallel 
worlds exist—they practically stuff the Total 
Scheme of Things in near-infinite numbers. 

Everett's parallel universe theory, Wolf 
makes clear, offers a logical interpretation of 
one of the most perplexing riddles in quan- 
tum mechanics—the wave/particle duality of 
matter and the Heisenburg Uncertainty Prin- 
ciple. The former maintains that the appara- 
tus which measures subatomic physical 
phenomena in effect "collapses the wave 
function" that is controlled by quantum 
probability and creates the universe—as 
seen by the observer. Everett, however, 
mathematically developed a counter-insight 
which offers a more deterministic 
outlook—one less befogged by the probabi- 
listic open-endedness of quantum uncertain- 
ty. In his view, every possible outcome 
ordered by chance must take place; each 
separate measurement divides the universe 
into two distinct copies, each one identical 
except for the consequence of the single 
measurement. In other words, if you flip a 
coin, the universe splits in two: in one, you 
get heads; in the other, tails. (This is ex- 
tremely simplified. The basic assumption 
here is that only two possible results are 
conceivable, and hence two worlds will 
spring into being.) 

Wolf takes the idea that Everett suggests 
and plays with it throughout the book lead- 
ing it down all kinds of probable/improbable 
paths, treating it humorously, seriously, 
commonsensically, and maddeningly—in 
variations which range from the implications 
Evertts's view has for time travel (see Ger- 
rold's The Man Who Folded Himself) to the 
age-old question of free will. 

Wolf co-authored a previous Bantam 
softcover/Dutton hardcover, Space, Time, 
and Beyond, combining cartoons and text, 
that explored the weirder aspects of the so- 
called new physics. He continues the formu- 
la—in a more narrative mode—with this 
latest fringe topic. Recommended! 


AUTHOR'S 
Me ‘0. CLY 


Issue 20 


AUTHOR’S CHOICE MONTHLY Issue 20, 
"A Sensitive Dependence On Initial Condi- 
tions," by Kim Stanley Robinson (Pulp- 
house, 1991, 79 pp., $4.95, No ISBN) 
Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 
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Like the man who stepped on the butterfly 
and caused a war...or the man who puffed 
smoke the other way and caused enough 
atmospheric disturbance, in the end, that 
massive rainfall in another part of the country 
killed a potential world dictator...like the dog 
that went on the road that caused the boy to 
veer around it and run into the potential CEO 
of one of the biggest organizations that 
could have put the world on the brink of 
financial collapse...well, you get the picture. 

That's the point of one of the three stories 
in Author’s Choice 20. 

Robinson gives us no foreword, after- 
word, or betweenwords in this collection. 
The stories are like treatments of the world 
itself. “Sensitive Dependence" examines the 
frailty of trying to pinpoint exact cause of 
cause-and-effect in world events. And he 
postulates alternate futures much as a card 
dealer ruffles the deck. I'm not sure what 
Robinson wants to do with the story, but he 
leaves you thinking how senseless it is to put 
a mark on certain times in history and be 
convinced of how history came about. 

| enjoyed “A History of the Twentieth 
Century, With Illustrations," because it had a 
relentlessness about it. In wartime, peaceful 
people are senselessly killed. And it's been 
happening so long, that one person gets 
caught up in trying to find the "whys" where 
there aren't any. From there, the story is a 
travelogue (Great Britain) and purpose-to- 
life, that, in many cases, really succeeds in 
freeing us from misconceptions about the 
nature of the universe, people, and other 
matters. - 

Also included is one other story, “Muir on 
Shasta". My only beef about this collection 
is, why, again, are these things so thin? 
More, oh Pulphouse, give us more! 
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SHADOWKILL by Jo Clayton (DAW, 1991, 
362 pp., $4.99, ISBN 0-88677-467-5) 
Reviewed by Jeremiah P. Reilly 


Shadowkill is the third novel in the Sha- 
dith’s Quest series. Jo Clayton has set the 
mark with this series in how to write about 
alien cultures and individuals, including 
human-based cultures which are vastly dif- 
ferent from familiar human cultures. Her 
aliens are alien enough to be puzzling, weird 
and alluring, but not so alien as to be inac- 
cessible to the reader. 

My favorite character in the trilogy is 
Kikun, a Dinhast lizard-like man whose 
communications with humans is cumber- 
some and ambivalent. Kikun dreams a 
dream world in which he experiences other 
aspects of reality. Moreover, he dreams 
gods who are very real—and even danger- 
ous; Gaagi the raven, Ellas-XE the Lynx, 
Jadii-Gevas the Antelopedeer, Xumady the 
Otter, Spash’ats the Bear, Lael-Lenox, the 
Grandmother Ghost, and 'Gemla, the Mask. 

In this novel, the protagonists of the earli- 
er novels, Shadith, Kijkun, Autumn Rose, 
and Rohant, meet a new antagonist, The 
Ompahalos, and their old nemesis Ginbiryol 
Syeirshi, in a hard-tech battle of wits and 
deception. Read this novel for its staccato, 
vivid story telling—and enter a strange 
universe. (But, | really want to know: does 


Jo Clayton know that ‘omphalos’ is Greek for 
‘belly button’?) 


A GREAT NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


A TREE OF SWORDS AND JEWELS 


THE PALADIN by C. J. Cherryh (Baen 
Books 1991, 400 pp., $3.95; ISBN 0-671- 
65417-9) 

= Reviewed by Steven Sawicki 


This is fiction at its best, and I'm glad 
that Baen decided to reissue this novel, 
since a number of people may have passed 
it by the first time around. Cherryh, known 
best for her adept characterization, here 
raises the art to new heights. While the book 
is labeled a fantasy, there’s no magic, no 
mythical beasts, no cute elves or dwarves 
and none of the other fantastical identifiers. 
What there is, is actually a quite simple story 
of a youth and a teacher—but told with all 
the skill of a master storyteller. 


The novel is Oriental in flavor, and 
revolves around Shoka, former swordmaster 
to the old emperor. Vowing to fight no more, 
Shoka takes exile on a mountaintop far from 
the political upheaval surrounding the instal- 
lation of the old emperor’s son. One day a 
youth seeks Shoka out and demands justice. 
From here the story grows as Shoka is 
forced to deal with issues he thought long 
ago forgotten. The relationship between 
Shoka and this youth is real—it grows, it 
flounders, it is fraught with hidden meanings, 


misunderstandings and emotions. 

Page after page, Cherryh amazes one 
with the way she sets scenes, revealing inner 
depths to characters that are deep to begin 
with. It’s a story of secrets and revelations, 
of growth and needs, of revenge, justice and 
dealing with the hand that life deals. Also, 
as in real life, things are not always what 
they seem and the journey to a goal is 
sometimes not what one expects. 

The ending is powerful and somewhat 
surprising. A fitting conclusion to a powerful 
work, 


SHORT FICTION IN REVIEW 


The short fiction market in horror/SF is 
growing. Two new magazines have ap- 
peared recently, and another is transformed. 

The premier issue of /niquities has 
stories by David Schow, Clive Barker, Tim 
Sullivan, and John Shirley, among others. 
John Skipp (without Craig Spector; he'll be 
asked the same questions in the next issue) 
is interviewed: "...the road to Party Heaven is 
nipple-deep in human roadkill.". This man 
has come to conclusions some might find 
unexpected given his apparent vantage 
point. 

Iniquities will be reprinting stories that 
had limited first exposure. George Clayton 
Johnson presents "Witch War", by Richard 
Matheson, 1951. This is a compact tale of 
teenaged girls whose occult talent is em- 
ployed by their government to repel an 
invasion. 

The audience is informed, and gets 
psychological buttress from "Irrational In- 
quiries", a special section carrying self- 
help/analysis articles and news items una- 
vailable elsewhere. S.P. Somtow philoso- 
phizes on sociological reality in his column, 
"A Certain Slant of ‘I’." 

The best stories here are "Midnight 
Glider" by Tim Sullivan, and Roberta Lannes’ 
"Apostate in Denim". "Midnight Glider" de- 
scribes the relationship a 12-year old girl has 
with her father after he is killed in a hang- 
gliding accident, told in her voice. The 
liason is facilitated by a Cambodian shaman 
who resides in Simi Valley, a suburb of Los 
Angeles. Read this story to find out more 
about what it's like out there. The "Valley 
Girls" business doesn’t tell it all. S.P. 
Somtow, a friend of Sullivan, clarifies a few 
things concerning this tale in his column. 

Roberta Lannes’ story, "Apostate in 
Denim", is strong stuff. The protagonist, 18- 
year old Barry Boag, is a social reject, and a 
true romantic. He admires the secret surgi- 
cal artistry of Mr. Hardesty, the owner of the 
hobby shop in the small town where he lives. 
Perhaps he sees a sort of perverse romance 
in Mr. Hardesty’s activities. Finally, they 
reveal themselves to each other and go into 
partnership, "Fixing all of God’s mistakes," 
satisfying an "...insatiable need." 

The magazine is beautifully illustrated, 
and well laid-out. There’s good “art" photog- 
raphy here. This first issue is plagued with 
copyediting problems, however ("chalked 
full of...", "Robert Block", etc.). And the Post 
Office could break them (assuming this 


by Nancy Hayes 


venture will depend on subscription sales) 
unless the editors lighten up on this extra 
heavy, glossy stock paper in a 100+ page 
periodical. 

Last year, Pulphouse Publishing pre- 
sented over 160 short stories, a novel, and 
some nonfiction. This year, they've initiated 
a weekly magazine. It’s on newsprint with a 
glossy photo cover. 

There's a few short reviews of books, 
and acolumn, "The Eclectic Muse," by 
Charles de Lint. He reviews-in-depth "King 
of Morning, Queen of Day," a Celtic fantasy 
by lan McDaniels, an Irish writer. de Lint 
addresses the question, "Can writers, actors, 
artists take on another culture's perspective 
without descending into stereotype, misin- 
terpretation, or theft?" 

Harlan Ellison is interviewed. He tells 
us what he really thinks of his audience. 

This first issue features Andre Norton. 
Her career spans fifty years. She hasn't 
done much short fiction for the magazines, 
but has edited several anthologies. "The 
Silent One" is a suspenseful story about a 
girl who is threatened with possession by 
"Die Schweigende". History: In Germany, 
centuries ago, a person who was judged 
sinful might be confined to a cell affixed to 
the wall of a chapel. The penitent was 
allowed a small window through which the 
sacred mass could be viewed. These 
people could get pretty frustrated, no doubt, 
a frustration spanning generations. Sucha 
chapel was dismantled, block by block, and 
brought over to America... 

"The War Inside," by Mark Budz, is 
excellent. It describes activities in a recreat- 
ed Vietnamese bar, the Old Nam, located in 
Denver. Go there to (fully) exprience the 
War... 

Patricia B. Cirone offers "The Sweet 
Taste of Her Skin." The story is told from the 
viewpoint of an alien mael, who shares an 
observatory station with a human astrono- 
mer. There is a certain stiffness to the alien’s 
testimony here, though this attempt is better 
than many. Why must non-human speech 
be stilted? 

“Malish," by Mike Resnick, is about a 
race horse who defeats the Devil. It's 
wonderful. 

There’s also three (!) serialized novels 
here, authored by S.P. Somtow, Robert 
Sheckley, and Spider/Jeanne Robinson. 

Will they be able to keep this up? 
Editor Dean Wesley Smith says seven issues 


have already been completed. The actual 
publishing schedule will tighten to weekly 
after issue number 5. 

The revivified Amazing (first published 
in 1926), is 8 1/2" X 11" with full-color art and 
graphics. There's eight new stories here, 
plus three excerpts from forthcoming novels. 

"Change of Face" is a romance by Kris- 
tine Kathryn Rusch and Kevin J. Anderson, 
Daniel is of "darkling" ancestry; he periodi- 
cally changes entirely in form, independent 
of will. He enters the human city of his 
mother and confronts his affinities. He has a 
child with Shelli. Can he span both worlds? 
He says he wants to... 

A work by Mark Twain, "unearthed" by 
Gary D. Douglas, “Extraterrestrial Life on the 
Mississippi," describes the ill-fated Martian 
invasion of Dawson's Landing, Missouri, in 
1848. The story provides typical Twain 
insights about the human character, in all its 
variety. 

“The Last Rothschild," by Daniel Pearl- 
man, describes the resolution of the recur- 
ting Jewish Problem: "And the children of 
Israel were fruitful, and increased abundant- 
ly, and multiplied," ...after the Nuclear 
Holocaust of 2010. A neat Plan. 

Amazing, founded by Hugo Gernsback, 
may have been the first publication to 
present "science fiction" as such. The 
magazine has gone through many format 
changes and editiors. Poe, Jules Verne, Fritz 
Lieber, Ray Bradbury and Heinlein have all 
appeared here. 

Amazing will not be available on news- 
stands. One must subscribe, or pick it up at 
a genre bookstore. 


Iniquities—The Magazine of Great Wicked- 
ness and Wonder, Vol. 1, No.1. Autumn, 
1990. Quarterly. Editied by Bill Furtado, 
Buddy Martinez, and J.F. Martinez. 
$19.95/yr. 167 N. Sierra Bonita Avenue, 
Pasadena, CA 91106 


Pulphouse: A Weekly Magazine. |ssue #1. 
June, 1991. Edited by Dean Wesley Smith. 
13 issues/$26.00. Pulphouse Publishing, 
Box 1227, Eugene, OR 97440 


Amazing Stories. Vol. 66, No. 1. May 1991. 
Monthly. Edited by Kim Mohan. $30.00/12 
issues. TSR, Inc. P.O. Box 111 (201 Sheri- 
dan Springs Road), Lake Geneva, WI 
53147.8 
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PYTHON ISLE by Kenneth Robeson 
(Bantam, 1991, $4.95) 
Reviewed by David Pettus 


Doc Savage was the ultimate self-made- 
man of the Thirties era. Street & Smith 
Publications began producing Doc Savage 
Magazine in 1933 , and for sixteen years, 
until the series ceased publication in 1949, 
Doc Savage enjoyed widespread popularity 
with readers across the nation. He appeared 
in 181 adventures, all of them written by 
Kenneth Robeson. 

Robeson, of course, was a house name. 
In fact, many writers worked on the Doc 
Savage series. Established pulp magazine 
writers like Harold Davis, Ryerson Johnson, 
William Bogart, Lawrence Donovan and Alan 
Hathway among them. Still, the bulk of the 
Doc Savage novels were written by a gen- 
tleman from Missouri named Lester Dent. 

Among those making their living writing 
for the pulp magazines, getting paid a penny 
per word, Dent stands tall. Dent had a talent 
for the linear, straightforward style of story 
telling that the pulps required, and he was 
prolific. He made a good living while most 
of his neighbors were dealing with a depres- 
sion economy. He wrote for a variety of 
magazines, writing detective stories, west- 
erns and tales of high adventure, but his 
work on Doc Savage is what sets him apart. 

Bantam Books began reprinting the Doc 
Savage novels in paperback format in 1964. 
In 1990 Bantam published the last reprint, 
and began making plans to begin a new Doc 
Savage program there. The new publishing 
program begins in August with Philip Jose 
Farmer's Escape From Loki, and will con- 
tinue with subsequent publication of original 
Doc Savage novels by Kenneth Robeson. 

A gentleman named Will Murray stands 
behind the house name this time, and if 
anyone deserves to stand there, he does. 
Murray discovered Doc Savage via the 
Bantam reprints in 1969. He was a teenager 
then, and found himself captivated with the 
weird adventures and bigger than life ex- 
ploits of the man of bronze. Unlike most 
teenaged readers who discovered Doc 
Savage around the same time, however, 
Murray was anxious to know more about the 
man who wrote the series. His research took 
him to New York City, where he studied the 
records left by Street & Smith Publishers, 
and to La Plata, Missouri, where he met Mrs. 
Lester Dent and, consequently, discovered 
that Dent had kept carbon copies of every- 
thing he wrote for Doc Savage Magazine. 

In 1975 Murray began writing articles and 
commentary regarding his research and 
findings for a variety of specialty publica- 
tions, and much of the information now 
available about Dent and other writers who 
worked on the Doc Savage series comes 
from Murray's effort. Today, Murray is a 
recognized authority on the subject of Lester 
Dent and Doc Savage. Murray discovered a 
long lost Doc Savage novel that had never 
seen publication in the course of his re- 
search. Dent wrote it in 1948, and acting as 
agent between Mrs. Lester Dent and Bantam 
Books, Murray arranged for publication in 
1979, (The Red Spider). In 1984 Murray 
wrote a radio adaptation of Dent's The 
Thousand-Headed Man for National Public 
Radio broadcast. For some time now, 
Murray has been at work on a authorized 
biography of Lester Dent. 
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Even if Murray hadn't written an original 
Doc Savage novel in 1980, ten years before 
Bantam would need it to begin a new pub- 
lishing program it stands to reason that 
Murray would have been their first, best 
choice for the job of writing the new series. 
So here he is, the new Kenneth Robeson. 

Python Isle was written ten years ago, 
and the novel is based upon an outline that 
Lester Dent did in 1934, but which his editor, 
John Nanovic, rejected for reasons un- 
known. Subsequent novels in the series 
written by Murray will also be based upon 
Dent material. 

The action in Python Isle begins in the 
arctic region, at Doc’s Fortress of Solitude, 
but quickly shifts to the waters off South 
Africa, where a man and woman dressed in 
Biblical costume show up, one of them 
clutching a bamboo tube that contains a 
mysterious secret. They're abducted by a 
nefarious seaman named Blackbird Hinton, 
who plans to use the bamboo secret to his 
own evil ends, but before he can, the 
strangely dressed couple escape and 
manage to find Renny Renwick, who is at 
work on a hydroelectric dam project there. 

Blackbird Hinton and his band of pirates 
capture them again, and because of Renny’s 
involvement, they kidnap him as well. Can 
Doc Savage be far behind? Blackbird 
Hinton expects the worst, so he deals with a 
giant of an idiot named Bull Pizano, whose 
job it will be to eliminate Doc Savage. Bull is 
quite a guy, and even Monk Mayfair finds 
him to be more than he can handle in a 
scrap. Ham Brooks, however, knows how to 
make the big crook run! Just imagine 
Monk's disgust at that! 

Python Isle succeeds in capturing the 
flavor and style of Dent's work in the pulps. 
The story line takes place in 1934, just short- 
ly after the action in Death In Silver, and 
when Doc follows the trail of clues that lead 
him to Python Isle in the Indian Ocean, he 
makes use of the airship, Aeromunde, to get 
there. That zeppelin made its first appear- 
ance in The Lost Oasis. Like Dent before 
him, Murray shows us how extraordinary Doc 
is by implication rather than example 
throughout the novel. Still, there are differ- 
ences. While Doc and his associates partic- 
ipated in a great many fights and gang 
skirmishes over the length of the series, they 
rarely do so in one novel as frequently as 
they do in Python Isle. Also, Murray’s sense 
of humor is slightly different from Dent's and 
that shows up on occasion as well. 

Dent would surely have approved Mur- 
ray’s use of the outline, and the manner in 
which Murray wrote the novel. Python Isle 
is plainly a loving tribute to Dent’s achieve- 
ment, and Doc Savage fans will certainly 
appreciate the effort. At this writing, Murray 
has three more Doc Savage novels already 
written and submitted to Bantam Books, so 
readers can definitely expect to see more 
original work in the new series. Highly 
recommended! 


PULPHOUSE, The Hardback Magazine, 
Issue 7, Horror, ed. by Kristine Kathryn 
Rusch (Pulphouse Publishing, 1990, 312 
pp., $20.00) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 


Could it be that most "horrors" and the 
subject of most of the horror literature that 


permeates the last half of this century could 
be tied to what happens to us as children? 
There is some evidence to suggest this, 
represented with a terrifying clarity, in two 
stories in the famed Pulphouse hardback 
magazine series: "Imprint" by Nina Kiriki 
Hoffman and “The Loneliest Number" by Ed 
Bryant. 

Both protagonists, as children, endured 
a special torture, only to have the after- 
shocks of that torture haunt them until death. 
Both must "relive" the strange pasts that led 
them to what they turn out to be: monsters 
created by monsters. Monsters give birth to 
monsters, raise them monster-like, only to 
perpetuate monsters, ad infinitum. 

But sometimes it's not only heredity, or 
home environment, but often the situations 
as we turn of age—especially in my favorite 
story, a crushing, bruising narrative that is 
relentless in language and pursuit of theme 
and effect: "Wangdang Sweet Poontang" by 
D.W. Taylor. In this story, a former Vietnam 
vet returns to face a horror he caused when 
he abandoned his “family” at the fallen gates 
of Saigon. 

“Escape on a Train" by Steve Rasnic 
Tem reveals a man on a special train that is 
distant from present space. The traveler wit- 
nesses, helplessly, the terrors of the world. 

"Seasoned Enthusiast" by Elizabeth 
Engstrom details the primal side of hu- 
mans—some of the darkness that comprises 
our socio-psyche. In this one, a divorced 
woman tries to gain revenge on her former 
husband, only to find out how difficult it can 
be to control the need to exert revenge. 

Another solid volume in this remarkable 
series. 


RUS AM MA 
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CHERNEVOG by C.J. Cherryh (Del Rey, 
1990, 328 pp., $18.95; ISBN: 0-345-35954-2) 
Reviewed by John Radzilowski 


The fantasy bookshelf over the past 
several years has featured all too many 
books using Celtic-myth settings. C. J. 
Cherry's Chernevog, along with its prede- 
cessor, Ruslaka,represent some of the first 
attempts to tap the rich and diverse world of 
pagan Slavic mythology. 

Slavic mythology provides much more 
of challenge to the writer than the better- 
known mythologies of the Greeks of Celts. 
sources on Slavic pre-history in the West are 
sparse and often conflicting. 

In both Rusalka and now Chernovog, 
Cherryh has done an admirable job portray- 
ing pre-Christian Slavs. (One of her hew 
errors is the inclusion of bvidka 500 years 


before its invention,.) 

Chernevog (or Chernebog) in Slavic 
mythology is the god of evil: "the red god." 
(Ironically, this malevolent deity lends his 
name to a town in the Ukraine north of Kiev, 
Chernobyl, "the red place.:") chernevog is 
also the name of the enigmatic sorcerer 
whose presence pervades the story. 

Chernevog, as readers of Ruslaka 
know, murdered his mentor's daughter, 
Eveshka (a sorcerer herself) and was put into 
a charmed sleep by the forest spirits after 
Eveshka was bought back to life by her 
father with the help of a young magician, 
Sasha, and his world-wise and completely 
non-magical friend, Pyetr. In Chernevog, 
the sleeping wizard has awakened. At the 
same time another force is summoning 
Eveshka away. Where Eveshka goes, Pyetr, 
now her husband, and Sasha are soon to 
follow. 

The plot and the events it consists of 
are intensely realistic. The characters all 
muddle through, never completely succeed- 
ing or failing. In this, they are fully human. 
Cherryh is at her best in putting the reader at 
a “character’s-eye" view. she does by con- 
fusing the reader as to just who the "bad 
guy" is. Who can be trusted? Motives con- 
flict, and wishes, the stuff magic is made of, 
fly back and forth between four, or perhaps 
five, sorcerers. The author's talent for char- 
acterization is stretched to the limit by five 
strong characters in a 300-page book. All 
are handled deftly. 


BY THE SWORD, by Mercedes Lackey 
(DAW, 1991, $4.95) 
Reviewed by Debra F. Sanders 


This fantasy novel takes place during 
the time of Kerowyn, granddaughter of the 
mage Kethry of Mercedes Lackey’s Vows 
and Honor trilogy. Marauders have 
breached her father's keep during her broth- 
er's wedding celebration, killing most of the 
men of the stronghold and kidnapping 
Dierna, the young and innocent bride. 
Kerowyn vows to rescue Dierna and exact 
revenge for the attack, enlisting the aid of 
Kethry in her task. With the protection of the 
magic sword Need and the support of the 
sword-sworn warrior Tarma and her kyree 
companion Warrl, Kerowyn embarks on a 
bold adventure that will prove to be the 
turning point of her young life. 

With Dierna restored to her brother and 
order restored to their keep, Kerowyn real- 
izes that her path lies in a very different 
direction than that of most women her age. 
She joins Tarma and Kethry to begin training 
as a Shin'a’in warrior, an ancient and hon- 
ored heritage. Her new calling will take her 
far from the safe and comfortable world she 
knew as a child. Her way becomes the way 
of the sword, and her journey is one that will 
ultimately lead her into the forbidden and 
fabled land of Valdemar. 

By the Sword is a bridge novel, tying 
together the legend of Tarma and Kethry 
with that of Talia of Valdemar, and setting the 
stage for the upcoming Mage Winds trilogy. 
It is fast-paced tale of adventure and magic, 
very much in the tradition of Elizabeth 
Moon's Paksenarrion trilogy. As with Pakse- 
narrion, Kethry's story is the saga of a pro- 
fessional soldier, a mercenary. Lackey’s 
prose in this, her longest novel to date, is 


taut and gripping, propelling the reader from 
one adventure to the next. 

Mercedes Lackey’s original Arrows trilo- 
gy, written just over three years ago, has 
already been expanded into a many-faceted 
series which chronicles several ages in the 
history of her invented world. The author 
has probably been most influenced in the 
creation of this series by Marion Zimmer 
Bradley, who was one of her early mentors. 
Although the subject matter of Lackey's 
series varies greatly from Bradley's Darkover 
novels, readers of both will be able to see 


certain parallels in the gradual evolution of 
this unique society and its history. 

Mercedes Lackey has also been influ- 
enced by Andre Norton, whom she has long 
admired, and by C.J. Cherryh, another of her 
early mentors. Lackey is currently working 
on collaborations with both Andre Norton 
and with Anne McCaffrey. Together with her 
artist husband, Larry Dixon, she is also 
developing a graphic novel set in Valdemar's 
distant past. The main character of this book 
will be the Black Gryphon Skandranon, loyal 
assistant of Mage-lord.= 


Spotlight on 
Pulphouse Publishing 


by Doug Fratz 


Pulphouse Publishing (Box 1227, 
Eugene, OR 97440) has made a name for 
itself over the past few years for their Pulp- 
house: The Hardback Magazine anthology 
series, and based on those volumes alone 
would have to be considered a successful 
fantasy and science fiction small press. But 
the people at Pulphouse—who include Kris- 
tine Kathryn Rusch (now editor of The 
Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction as 
well), Dean Wesley Smith, and Debra Gray 
Cook—have continued to innovate and 
produce new projects at an astonishing rate. 

One of their most interesting projects of 
1991 is their short story paperbacks series. 
They have been publishing five books for 
month for the past six months. Cover price 
on each book $1.95, and six-month subscrip- 
tions (30 books) are $55.00. The books are 
the size of standard paperbacks, but 35-40 
pages, with simple two-color covers featur- 
ing black and white illustrations. 

The choices for the series to date have 
ranged quite broadly. Quite a few are re- 
prints of solid 1980s stories by established 
writers, including John Brunner ("A Case of 
Painter's Ear), Ed Bryant ("The Cutter’), Joe 
Haldeman (“More Than the Sum of His 
Parts"), Chelsea Quinn Yarbro ("The Spider 
Glass"), Suzy McKee Charnas ("Listening to 
Brahms’), Dennis Etchison ("The Dark Coun- 
try"), Brian Aldiss ("Journey to the Goat 
Star"), David Brin ("Piecework"), and Jane 
Yolen ("The Sword and the Stone"). Quite a 
few others are recent reprints of fine stories 
by good young authors such as Joe R. 
Lansdale ("The Steel Valentine"), Walter Jon 
Williams ("Dinosaurs"), Charles de Lint 
("Uncle Dobbin’s Parrot Fair"), David Schow 
("Sedalia"), Karen Joy Fowler ("The War of 
the Roses"), and Lewis Shiner ("Twilight 
Time’). 

There are a few award-winning stories 
from the 1980s here, including Kate Wil- 
helm's “The Girl Who Fell Into the Sky," 
Michael Bishop’s "The Quickening," and Kim 
Stanley Robinson's "Black Air," as well as a 
couple of older classics, "Yours Truly, Jack 
the Ripper" by Robert Bloch (1943) and "The 
Doors of His Face, The Lamps of His Mouth" 
by Roger Zelazny (1965). But there are also 
many original short stories published in this 
series. These include old masters like Poul 
Anderson and Robert Sheckley, established 
writers such as Esther Friesner and Brian 
Stableford, and a number of less-known, up- 
in-coming writers such as Bruce Boston, Kim 


Antieau, L. Timmel Duchamp, Bruce Clem- 
ence, Mary Caraker, and A. R. Morlan. 

There are hardcover limited collectors 
editions of some of these books as well. 
Each book includes a brief author biogra- 
phy. 

The only things | can think of that might 
make this series better would be to include 
more award-quality work among the reprints, 
and introductions (or afterwords) by the 
authors. If you love science fiction, fantasy 
and horror short stories of all types, this 
series cannot be more highly recommended. 

The Author's Choice Monthly series is 
another fine project by Pulphouse. There 
have been 22 monthly volumes to date, each 
about 100 pages and featuring a different 
author. As the title implies, the author 
chooses examples of his or her work to 
feature inthe volume. Recent editions of 
Author’s Choice Monthly have featured 
Michael Bishop (whose introduction to the 
book was also published in his column in 
QUANTUM 38), Kate Wilhelm, Alan Brennert, 
Joe R. Lansdale, Judith Moffett, Kim Stanley 
Robinson (whose volume includes two new 
stories, “A Sensitive Dependence on Initial 
Conditions" and "Muir on Shasta"), Damon 
Knight (who chose solely stories from the 
mid-50s or mid-60s), and Charles de Lint. 

All of the Author’s Choice Monthly 
volumes are published in three editions: a 
deluxe leather-bound signed and numbered 
limited edition for $50.00, a signed cloth 
hardcover signed and numbered limited 
edition for $25.00, and an unlimited trade 
paperback edition for $4.95. Six-month and 
one-year subscriptions to the series are also 
available, and recommended. 

If all this is not enough, Pulphouse also 
has the Axolotl Press series of books printing 
original novellas, which has so far this year 
featured Beggars in Spain by Nancy Kress 
and Ghosts of Wind & Shadow by Charles 
de Lint. In this series, the $10.00 trade paper 
edition is signed, as well as the leather and 
cloth editions. There's also now a Axolotl 
Press Special series, begun with Kristine 
Kathryn Rusch's own Civil War novella, The 
Gallery of His Dreams. 

I'll have to leave it for later to review 
Pulphouse: The Weekly Magazine (a concept 
so daunting, | cannot at the moment face the 
concept), and the many other projects out or 
in the works from Pulphouse Publishing, a 
group of folks who represent an unparal- 
lelled phenomenon in the SF field.= 
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Send all letters of comment to: Thrust Publi- 
cations, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaithers- 
burg, Maryland 20877-1134 U.S.A. Deadline 
for letters in QUANTUM 41 is October 15, 
1991 (October 30 if submitted on 5-%-inch 
(360K or 1.2MB) or 3-%-inch (720K or 
1.44MB) MS-DOS floppy disk, as an ASCII, 
Wordstar, Wordstar 2000, Word Perfect, 
Microsoft Word, DisplayWrite 4, or Multimate 
Advantage II file). All published letters earn a 
free issue, or one-issue subscription exten- 
sion. 


Greg Costikyan 
306 Eighth Street 
Jersey City, NJ 07302 


| suggest that your overview of 1990 
might have noted some disturbing trends 
regarding civil liberties in electronic media. 
The constitution guarantees freedom of "the 
press"; but it is quite likely that, within a few 
decades, text will rarely be distributed in 
print form. Ben Bova has suggested the 
development of “cyberbooks"—notebook- 
size flat-screen displays, capable of holding 
innumerable books in memory and display- 
ing them on command, | suspect we are 
more likely to see “instant-print" kiosks in the 
mall, where you go to peruse a catalog, 
choose what books you want to buy, and 
have them printed out and bound for you on 
the spot. Others have suggested that on-line 
distribution of text works, over the computer 
networks, is the way to go. Any of these 
technologies would revolutionize the way 
publishing works—and, given the current 
problems with returns, and with keeping 
works in print, quite possibly for the better. 

In this light, several developments of 
1990 are quite disturbing. In March, the 
Secret Service indicted Craig Neidorf, a 
college student Missouri, and Robert Riggs, 
with several counts of fraud, because Riggs 
had downloaded a proprietary document 
from a Bell South computer, and Neidorf had 
published an edited version of the document 
in his online magazine, Phrack. The Secret 
Service claimed that the document con- 
tained information that hackers could use to 
disrupt the 911 network. Note that Neidorf 
basically did what the New York Times did in 
the case of the Pentagon Papers; he pub- 
lished a document that had been illegally 
obtained. The Times was protected by the 
Constitution; Phrack apparently was not. 

Later, the Secret Service served 28 or 
more search warrants in at least 14 cities. 
Among the equipment they seized were 
several computers used to operate bulletin 
board systems—a form of electronic publish- 
ing. In most cases, no crime was charged. 
The example of the Rico board in Chicago is 
particularly telling; speech there was ex- 
traordinarily free. Although the operator, 
Bruce Esquibel, deleted any posts that he 
felt could lead directly to crime, there was 
free-ranging discussion on many sub- 
jects—bomb construction, for instance. This 
kind of information is publicly available in 
print form, but the discussion in electronic 
form may not be subject to the same protec- 
tions. The Secret Service came in, seized 
Esquibel’s equipment—the moral equivalent 
of seizing his printing presses—and had 
charged him with no crime. 

The case against Neidorf and Riggs, 
the probable cause of this massive investiga- 
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tion, was eventually dismissed. It turns out 
that the "stolen" document is not proprietary, 
is available publicly for $13, and is quite 
innocuous. The claim that it could be used 
to disrupt the 911 network was completely 
bogus. 

In an unrelated development, one of the 
major commercial computer networks, 
Prodigy Services, has been censoring its 
users. Censorship is, in fact, the company’s 
acclaimed policy. Any time a user wishes to 
post a message to a bulletin board, compa- 
ny employees read it first and decide wheth- 
er to approve or disapprove it. The compa- 
ny has a policy which states it reasons for 
approval or disapproval, but in practice, as 
implemented by the whims of Prodigy 
personnel, it is often impossible to figure out 
why something was disapproved. The 
company’s avowed goal is to make Prodigy 
the "Disney of computer services," suitable 
for family use; in practice, it uses its policies 
to stifle dissent. For instance, when Prodigy 
decided to impose a fee for electronic mail 
services, it routinely censored messages by 
people protesting the new fee, and went so 
far as to kick ‘incorrigible’ protesters off the 
services. 

So what? the point is this: electronic 
distribution, in various forms, is likely to be 
the future of text distribution. As currently 
constituted, and certainly as interpreted by 
the Secret Service, the law provides no 
protection for the freedom of electronic 
speech. 

Those of us concerned with the future, 
with individual liberty, and with prose, 
should be following these developments 
with considerable dismay. 


[Interesting point. Anyone else have any 
information or opinions on all this? - DDF] 


Ronald Anthony Cross 
1103 16th Street 
Santa Monica, CA 90403 


| don’t want to keep taking up space 


with this argument, but Frederick Fowler's 
letter (QUANTUM 38) simply demands 
response. 

To start with, let me point out that my 
novelette, “Every Trembling Blossom," was 
on the preliminary Nebula ballet with eight 
recommendations, and every story | pub- 
lished in 1990 was recommended at least 
once. Surely this should free me from being 
the recipient of tedious lectures about not 
understanding what “the primary purpose" of 
a story is. And in fact, Mr. Fowler, if | decide 
to write a story to teach, instruct, or console, 
without the slightest desire to entertain, as 
long as | can get it published in Fantasy & 
Science Fiction or Asimov's, and recom- 
mended eight times for a Nebula award, | 
guess | might as well go ahead with it. 

All of your amazing insights into 
science (which | am really not qualified to 
judge) are unfortunately coupled with an 
equally amazing inability to understand what 
you have just gotten through reading. 

Let’s try it once more. | quote from your 
letter: "Mr. Cross seems to think that the limit- 
ing nature of the speed of light is a theorem 
that can be derived from the theory of relativi- 

No, what you had just read before you 
wrote that is not what Mr. Cross thinks, but 
quotations from several experts in the field. 
Most of these quotations came from The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein which has a 
foreword by Einstein wherein he says, "The 
main ideas of the theory of relativity are 
extremely well presented." Here’s a quota- 
tion you have already read: 

"The laws governing these contractions 
are defined by the Lorentz transformation 
and they are very simple: the greater the 
speed, the greater the contraction. A yard- 
stick moving with 90 percent the velocity of 
light would shrink to about half its length; 
thereafter the rate of contraction becomes 
more rapid; and if the stick could attain the 
velocity of light, it would shrink away to 
nothing at all. Similarly a clock traveling with 
the velocity of light would stop completely. 
From this it follows that nothing can ever 
move faster than light. No matter what forces 
are applied. Thus relativity reveals another 
fundamental law of nature..." 

(You notice, | hope, that this book 
approved by Einstein does not say “Thus a 
fundamental law of nature reveals Relativity." 
right? You can see that?) Well, let me 
remind you that this is Einstein, not me, 
making this "error". 

And when you read: 

“Einstein's theory also made it neces- 
sary to conclude that nothing made of matter 
could go faster than light under any condi- 
tions. Nor could any messages ever go 
faster than the speed of light. 

"The speed of light, which had till then 
been looked at as just an interesting figure, 
no different from any other speed, suddenly 
became a universal speed limit that on one 
could break." 

Well, that was a quotation from Asimov. 

And as to your idea that "Einstein's 
theory is not a complete theory—it is after all 
a classical theory," let me quote for you one 
more time from The Universe and Dr. 
Einstein: 

“For atomic physicists concerned with 
these great speeds, the increase of mass 
predicted by relativity is no arguable theory 
but an empirical fact their calculations 


cannot ignore. In fact, the mechanics of the 
proton-synchrotron and other new super- 
energy machines must be designed to allow 
for the increasing mass of particles as their 
speed approaches the velocity of light in 
order to make work at all." 

Or, from Asimov again: 

“Nowadays al// scientists accept the 
theory as an accurate description of the 
universe." 

None of those quotations should really 
be described as my beliefs, because unlike 
most science fiction writers, | am not a 
member of the church of scientism, so belief 
doesn't enter into it. | am simply moderately 
well informed about scientific theory. (The 
world isn't flat—that sort of thing is not classi- 
fied as “belief.") If you actually have some 
kind of legitimate understanding that contra- 
dicts all these quotations about the nature of 
the universe, for God’s sake, man, rush the 
information to the leading experts in the field 
of nuclear physics. But don't waste your 
time quibbling with me about it, I’m only a 
writer of fiction. 


Gene Wolfe 
P.O. Box 69 
Barrington, IL 60011 


In "1990: The Year In Speculative Fic- 
tion," you say "H.P. Lovecraft’s centenary 
was virtually ignored. ...No magazine devot- 
ed an issue to Lovecraft, and no anthologies 
were released," This is simply untrue. Tor 
Books published Lovecraft’s Legacy, edited 
by Robert E. Weinberg and Martin Harry 
Greenberg. Quoting from the dustjacket, "An 
Anthology of Original Horror Tales in Honor 
of Lovecraft's Centennial.". Robert Bloch’s 
introduction is in the form of an open letter to 
Lovecraft, and each story is accompanied by 
a brief essay on Lovecraft's influence. 

Further, this book is mentioned by 
Michael Swanwick on page 10 of the same 
issue (39) of QUANTUM. 


[Woops! | guess | have to take full blame for 
that one. That was one error that | certainly 
should have caught... - DDF] 


Kenneth L. Houghton 
652 West 163rd Street, Apt. 65 
New York, NY 10032 


Very interesting attempt at summarizing 
the year in science fiction; I've certainly seen 
worse. | am very disappointed that neither 
your year-end survey, Michael Swanwick’s 
column, nor Anthony Trull’s "Stories Under 
My Skin" (from which it appears he read only 
Pulphouse: The Hardbound Magazine #6 
this year) mentioned Karen Joy Fowler’s 
“Lieserl", the second-best (after "Bears 
Discover Fire") short story of the year, but 
that may be an issue of aesthetics rather 
than facts. 

You did get a few facts wrong, though. 
The simple typos include listing someone 
named Sean Costella as possibly forming 
part of the core of horror’s future and the 
clause “not that Kristine Kathryn Rusch will 
be taking over The Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction." The copyediting mistakes 
include that NYRSF does not abbreviate itself 
as NYSFR; that would make it The New York 
Science Fiction Review, a name which truly 


would confuse the magazine-buying public. 
The surprising revelation that someone 
named John Cadnum wrote a book called 
Nightlight isn't much of a problem, since the 
inquiring reader will be looking, at least, for 
the correct surname. 

The other three errors (this may not be 
a complete list) are more significant. Maps 
in Hell may be a more accurate title for the 
Orson Scott Card short fiction collection, but 
Kingsley Amis used a variation on it a couple 
of decades ago; the book, from Tor, is enti- 
tled Maps in a Mirror. 

Tor is also seriously slighted by your 
allegation that "No magazine devoted an 
issue to Lovecraft, and no anthologies were 
released." This leaves us to wonder to what 
book Michael Swanwick is referring when he 
speaks of how Gene Wolfe ‘updated the 
backwoods horror story in ‘Lord of the Land’ 
(Lovecraft’s Legacy). | know you've decid- 
ed the Bantam Spectra (a.k.a. the Incredible 
Disappearing Imprint)/Foundation line is "the 
quality leaders [sic]"—-you've clearly never 
tried reading one of the Foundation imprint 
trade paperbacks—but Tor did bring out a 
few books more noteworthy than The Red 
Tape War last year... 

Would note finally that while it definitely 
would "be worth mentioning the only SF talk 
show on radio." Hour 25 just isn’t the only 
one. At least Jim Freund and “Hour of the 
Wolf" on WBAI in New York City has been 
running long enough for Spider Robinson to 
have immortalized it (sort of) back when he 
was still writing short fiction. Let's not slight 
the East Coast here, guys; maybe A Change 
of Hobbit was around before The Science 
Fiction Shop (which by the way, is still going 
strong), but Hour 25 isn't the only SF radio 
show around, although it may be the only 
one without one permanent host. 

All in all, though, you've done an 
amazingly good job; hope you don’t mind 
the minor quibbles of this letter. 


[I guess in hindsight that "Lieserl" was one of 
the stories we should have mentioned in our 
review. | hope that you'll consider helping 
us not miss good stories next year. You 
definitely won the "most typos found" award 
for your review of our review. - DDF] 


Neil Barron 
1149 Lime place 
Vista, CA 92083 


A few comments on your survey, "1990: 
The Year in Speculative Fiction." You men- 
tioned the annual edited by Collins and 
Latham. The long overdue 1990 annual, 
covering mostly 1989 books, will probably 
appear later this summer from Greenwood 
Press, which bought the annual from Meck- 
ler, one of the most inept publishers around. 
With luck, the 1991 annual, covering last 
year’s books, will appear before year’s end. 

I've contributed a longish analysis and 
review of nonfiction books for these annuals. 
My thanks for mentioning the Garland reader 
guides to fantasy and horror that | edited. 
There were other reference works you might 
have mentioned: Frederick S. Frank's 
Through the Pale door: A Guide To and 
Through the American Gothic (Greenwood), 
the 2nd edition of Eric Garber and Lyn Pa- 
leo’s Uranian Worlds: A Guide to Alternative 
Sexuality in Science Fiction, Fantasy and 


Horror (G.K. Hall) and Ron Goulart's periph- 
eral The Encyclopedia of American 
Comics (Facts on File). 

While it's accurate to note that most of 
the nonfiction is targeted to libraries, this is 
also an absolutely essential market for trade 
hardcover fiction as well. With the exception 
of a few dozen best/better sellers, most 
hardcover fiction will sell only five to ten 
thousand copies, if that, and libraries buy a 
lot of them and make them available far 
longer than any bookstore. 

While Spinrad’s book has some valu- 
able insights, his assertion that only a work- 
ing SF novelist is qualified to judge SF is 
absurd. For a more analytical stance, try The 
Aesthetics of Junk fiction by Thomas J. 
Roberts (Univ. of Georgia Press). It's rela- 
tively readable, unlike too many university 
press books, and doesn't limit its coverage 
to SF. Since you run interviews, your read- 
ers should know of Larry McCaffery's Across 
the Wounded Galaxies: Interviews with 
Contempory American Science Fiction 
Writers (Univ. of Illinois Press). Children's 
and young adult literature tends to get over- 
looked in specialty SF magazines. A beauti- 
fully written collection of essays is Alison 
Lurie’s Don’t Tell the Children: Subversive 
Children’s Literature (Little, Brown). 

Finally, Lovecraft wasn’t as ignored as 
you suggest. There was a social issue 
devoted to HPL, issue 41 of Fantasy 
Commentator, edited by A. Langley Searles, 
48 Highland Circle, Bronxville, NY 
10708—5909 ($5/issue, 6/$25; semi-annual), 
a solid, unspectacular journal published 
(with an interruption of some years) since 
1943. And Necronomicon Press continues to 
keep the flame alive, with booklets about 
HPL as well as Lovecraft Studies, edited by 
the foremost scholar, S. T. Joshi. 


Jeffrey Kasten 
1155 DeKalb Pike 
Center Square, PA 19422 


| was amazed at the pompousness of 
Mr. Post's article in QUANTUM 39, Calling 
himself a "scientist" without immediately 
specifying his background, and shamelessly 
plugging his work ("this article, by the way, 
was the first...") is not the way to get readers 
to take him seriously. | also have trouble 
believing his doctoral thesis wasn't read 
because of the title/subject matter. Was his 
faculty advisor a total idiot, or were they no 
longer on speaking terms? One of these 
must be the case, because otherwise all the 
advisor would have to do would be to tell the 
faculty his work was legit. .Mentioning a 
never-published book and an as yet unfin- 
ished SF trilogy (with no mention of actual 
book publication in either SF or science) 
also makes me wonder about him; while 
seeming utterly confident in himself, he 
proceeds to give us every reason to doubt 
his credentials! 

| also question the assumptions in his 
article. | have no doubt the math is correct; 
however, the parameters he uses, like all far- 
future scenarios, are too shaky and variable 
to prove anything. All they can give us is 
one possible future, a distinction he makes 
nowhere. A population growth rate of 0.01% 
is almost indistinguishable from 0.00%, or 
-0.01%, and just about as likely; but look 
what happens over millions of years! Be- 
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sides, growth rates vary from century to 
century with changing cultural patterns. 
Frankly, | think it's more likely the Earth will 
reach the 20 billion level and then slowly 
starve to death or destroy itself; any major 
migrations would simply cost too much. 
This can be argued, of course, but | can 
program a computer and “prove’ it, it | feed 
in the right assumptions. 

| would like to make two comments 
about the Dozois /JASFM. | agree with 
Michael Swanwick’s comments about Dozois 
hunting down new writers. However, he 
does not seem to hunt down brand-new 
writers. Most of his "discoveries" (example: 
Kathe Koja) actually sold elsewhere first. 
Also, saying he "stretches the definition of 
speculative fiction to near the breaking point" 
(page 12) is evasive. Put honestly, he pub- 
lishes lots of (usually excellent) mainstream, 
as long as it's by SF writers. | challenge 
anybody to find the slightest SF element in 
Kim Stanley Robinson's "A History of the 
20th Century, With Illustrations" (IASFM, April 
1991). Good as it is, this story simply has no 
business being in an SF magazine. 


[I'm not sure that | see your distinction 
between stretching the definition of SF to the 
breaking point, and publishing "mainstream" 
by SF writers. Both seem to equally explain 
the situation, and since only SF writers 
submit material to Asimov's, it is not surpris- 
ing that the "mainstream" material that 
Dozois publishes that stretches the definition 
of SF is by SF authors. And | disagree 
regarding Robinson's "A History of the 20th 
Century, With Illustrations'—it's set in the 
future, for one thing! But even more impor- 
tantly, it seems to me to exhibit a science 
fictional worldview, - DDF] 


Lee Smith 
2330 Locust, Apt. A 
Long Beach, CA 90806-3069 


After reading the article on the Pan- 
shin’s book (in QUANTUM 38), | can't help 
wondering how they define "myth". Trying to 
read between the lines, | get the impression 
they define it in two contexts—one new and 
one old. The old context is magic: magic 
used to be myth—the old myth, before the 
new one came along. The new context is 
science: science is now-myth—the new 
myth. At least that’s what Reilly seems to 
infer the Panshins imply. 

And such presents a problem. | can't 
see any way to reconcile that with any use of 
*myth" I'm familiar with. As best | recall, it’s 
something of a synonym for legend or fable. 
Let's check the dictionaries on my desk. 
One says “a tradition or fable...an invented 
story" another says: "a traditional story...a 
fictitious or imaginary story, person, thing, 
explanation"; a third says: “a legend; a tradi- 
tional story...an imaginary person, thing or 
event". 

So | don't really see how magic or 
science can be synonymous with "myth". 
Best | can boil it down to is this: When only 
magic was known, its trappings or motifs 
were used exclusively in storytelling. Since 
then science has come along and displaced 
magic. Nowadays science’s trapping or 
motifs have largely replaced those of magic 
in storytelling, though those of magic are still 
employed to a lesser extent than 
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formerly—before the emergence ort science. 
ls that what Reilly's trying to say the Pan- 
shins mean? 

Well, now. In all the histories of SF I've 
read I've seen authors dig around many 
places for old, odd books to hold out as 
predecessors of the genre. All they way 
back to Lucian, even. (Usually though, few 
reach back before Frankenstein.) But this is 
the first time | think I've seen Horrace Wal- 
pole’s Castle Of Otranto cited—at least as 
the beginning of our field. Since the Pan- 
shin's think this work is so seminal then, 
maybe | should at least set the record 
straight. COO was not published in 1685 as 
Reilly twice states. (Gads! Do you realize 
that would place him before Fielding, Swift, 
Richardson, and Defoe!? No, COO was first 
printed in 1764. and it was only the first 
Gothic-romance in English. In the German 
lands they’d been cranking these out for 
ages.) But the discrepancy in years should 
have been obvious to Reilly from an internal- 
contradiction in what he writes a few para- 
graphs on: "Mary Shelley was born the year 
Horace Walpole died." Since Shelley was 
born in 1797, Walpole would have then lived 
112 years after publishing COO in 1685. Is 
the century-odd error that of the Panshins— 
or just Reilly? 

Reaching back a quarter-century for 
such obscure details as movie advertising or 
posters strains my memory a bit. No doubt 
Schweitzer is largely right about how he 
recalls the promotion for Fahrenheit 451 
where he saw it. But it seems to me | would- 
n't have gone to see it at the theater (as | 
did) if | hadn’t known it was based of SF 
work. And | don't think | could have known 
that from my SF reading at the time. At the 
time | hadn't read any non-fiction (other than 
the first Lin Carter columns in /f) on SF histo- 
ry or many older SF works. Space Cat and 
the Winston books were about it. | was new 
at plowing into Pohl's Galaxy and /F and 
Tomorrow (and about to discover F&SF). so 
| don’t think | would have been attracted by 
the title of Bradbury's book alone to go 
watch it. Some mention it was ostensibly SF- 
related must have gotten around. 

As usual Schweitzer's very much on 
target with his Trekwatch part. Another good 
non-Emily episode was the one with Kather- 
ine Leigh Scott of Dark Shadows fame. 
Probably few recognized her because she 
was under so much make-up. That one took 
place on a quasi-Vulcan planet at about a 
Middle-Ages level. The very anti-religious 
tone of the whole show was very freshly 
invigorating. That one must have had the 
Orson Scott Cards, Jim Beans, and Roger 
Elwoods really squirming and fuming. 


[For some reason, neither Jeremiah O'Reilly 
or | noticed that he had The Castle of 
Otranto being published in 1685 instead of 
1764. So far, you're the only one who's 
noticed. - DDF] 


Lou Hertz 
6305 Ventnor Ave. #6 
Ventnor City, NJ 08406 


| have been reading "QUANTUM/ 
THRUST for over three years now. Your 
magazine never fails to entertain or inform. | 
feel more in touch with the science fiction 
community—with "QUANTUM" | get a better 


understanding of what | have already read. 

With QUANTUM 339, | welcome the 
addition of science editor Jonathan V. Post, 
and | enjoyed his first article. However, | 
would like to point out one error, repeated 
twice in the text. He refers to the Isaac 
Asimov story, "The Final Question." The 
actual title is "The Last Question." | am sure | 
am just one of several nitpickers who will 
point this out. It is not easy finding mistakes 
in your magazine, but that was one. 

| wish you continued success, and 
good luck at awards time. You certainly 
deserve a share of them. 


[No, you're the only "nitpicker* who picked 
up that one. - DDF] 


John Eric Holmes 
5006 S.W. Martha 
Portland,OR 97221 


| enjoyed the summer issue of QUAN- 
TUM, particularly "The Year in Speculative 
Fiction", and Jonathan Post's column. The 
latter will be repeated, so let me put in a plea 
that you repeat "The Year in Speculative 
Fiction" every year. 

| note the continued “fantasy vs. science 
fiction" debate in the letter column. It re- 
minded me of H.G. Wells writing something 
about "The thing that makes such imagina- 
tions interesting is their translation into the 
commonplace and a rigid exclusion of othe! 
marvels from the story. It then become: 
human. ‘How would you feel, and wha 
might happen to you’ is the typical question 
‘if, for instance, pigs could fly and one cam: 
rocketing over a hedge at you.” 

| had remembered the bit about th: 
flying pig, and | looked up the source, a 
essay published as the preface to Seve 
Famous Novels by H.G. Wells. Wells goe 
on: “These tales have been compared wit 
the work of Jules Verne and there was 
disposition on the part of literary journalist 
at one time to call me the English Jule 
Verne. As a matter of fact there is no literar 
resemblance whatever between the anticipe 
tory inventions of the great Frenchman an 
these fantasies. His work dealt almos 
always with actual possibilities of these sto 
ries of mine collected here do not pretend t 
deal with possible things; they are exercise: 
of the imagination in quite a different field 
They belong to the class of writing which 
includes the Golden Ass of Apuleius, the 
True Histories of Lucian...and the story 
Frankenstein... They are all fantasies." © 

This from the author of The Time 
Machine, The Island Of Dr. Moreau, The 
War Of the Worlds, The First Men in the 
Moon, and The Sleeper Wakes! 

The entire essay is worth reprinting. | 
wonder, is it still covered by copyright? | 
would be glad to send a photocopy to you if 
you are interested. 


[Yes, | am indeed interested. - DDF] 


Richard Chwedyk 
7538 N. Bell 
Chicago, IL 60645 


What most caught my attention in your 
latest issue was Michael Swanwick’'s 
comments about the demise of the backlist, 


which has been a concern of mine for some 
time now. It obviously hurts authors, who 
lose out on revenue, and it hurts readers 
who won't have the opportunity to read 
some of the best work in the field because 
the books are out of print or they've lost the 
shelf space battle to new releases. 

There are several publishers who’ve 
made an effort to keep older works in print, 
and some do a good job keeping their back- 
list available, but what surprises me is how 
little effort is made in the SF press to call 
attention to good books that are back in print 
unless they are released in some limited- 
edition special printing. The only way | find 
out if some of these books are back in print 
is by combing through the lists in Locus. | 
would love to see one of the magazines start 
a column that features older works newly 
available. 

| was also rather surprised by the very 
selective vision of Michael Bishop and 
Norman Spinrad. "Bob Dylan is no saint," is 
no mean feat of understatement, and | can 
understand Mr. Bishop’s desire not to dwell 
on Dylan's shortcomings. But by not 
acknowledging those frequent periods of 
mediocrity, religious conversions. re-conver- 
sions and mansions sinking into the sand, 
Bishop belies his own effort not to seem an 
misty-eyed nostalgic. 

| followed Spinrad’s address all the way 
to the part where he went into his bit about 
"youth" and “the cutting edge of evolutionary 
forces." First of all, the phrase "cutting edge" 
has become so overused as to become dull 
and pointless. May we retire it now, please? 
Next, as much as I'd like to believe all this 
rhetoric about "youth," I'd like to see some 
more evidence. It appears more likely that 
the culture has been shaped by marketers 
trying to appeal to that huge segment of the 
buying public rather than that segment 
asserting its own tastes. What! have seen 
and heard of what can be legitimately 
considered "youth culture" brings to mind the 
old barb directed, | believe, at Oscar Wilde: 
“What is good is not original and what is 
original is not good." 

For some reason, | always enjoy Ray 
Bradbury interviews, whatever their length 
and wherever they appear. He has’an infec- 
tious sort of enthusiasm that’s hard to resist, 
even when I'm shaking my head over his 
defense of...shopping malls?!? 


[I think you may be mixing up the young, 
artistic cutting edge with the very successful 
industry that tias developed to market 
products to youth. It is easy to forget that the 
former exists when the latter efforts are so 
prevalent and attention-grabbing, but they 
are almost unrelated phenomena. And 
speaking of shopping malls, how about an 
educational TV special on the great shop- 
ping malls, starring Ray Bradbury and 
Somtow Sucharitkul? (Is that high concept, 
or what? - DDF] 


Glenn McDavid 
35 Salem Lane 
Evanston, IL 60203 


Jonathan Post's “Human Destiny and 
the End of Time" (QUANTUM 39) was ex- 
tremely interesting. The future presented in 
itis what observational astronomy now 
strongly suggests: The universe will expand 


forever. The alternative is that it will eventu- 
ally recollapse into a "big crunch". This 
option has not been totally ruled out. The 
future of life in such a closed universe was 
discussed by John Barrow and Frank Tipler 
in The Anthropic Cosmological Principle. 
The prospects are better than might be 
expected and have interesting possibilities 
for SF. Under some circumstances intelli- 
gent life could be said to exist forever in 
such a universe, even though it recollapses 
in a finite proper time. The ultimate in 
macroengineering might take place, with all 
of the matter in the universe under intelligent 
control. The total knowledge of sucha 
“society" (measured in bits) could go to infini- 
ty as the final singularity approaches.= 


Mayhar (continued from page 21) 


more remote reaches, | lucked out. | found a 
book, In the Shining Mountains, by David 
Thomson, which recounts his peregrinations 
through five ranges of the Rocky Mountains, 
afoot, carrying minimal supplies. 

The man has an incredible eye for 
detail and an ear for natural sounds. He 
describes the smell of the air under many 
circumstances, and he makes those moun- 
tains and their tenants come to life before my 
eyes. 

So | cheated and used his eyes and 
legs to replace my own inadequate ones. 
However, in order to understand just what it 
was that he meant, | feel that it was neces- 
sary for me already to understand forests of 
my own exploring in my youth, mountains 
that | had roamed during my family’s resi- 
dence in Oregon, places we visited on our 
trips across the country. | had a hook, if you 
please, on which to hang his first-hand 
accounts. 

Now as an old lady, not too spry any 
longer in comparison with my earlier days, | 
can see that those unable to traipse around 
the country should be able to find material 
that will make their own contexts live. You 
don't have to go there in person, though it 
helps incredibly. But you must hunt out the 
best books, the finest memoirs, the most 
intelligent sources you can find. 

Yet it would be most helpful if you 
found a wood and sat in it for a while, breath- 
ing the scents, listening to the sounds, get- 
ting the feel of it for yourself. There is no 
way to describe the way a desert smells on a 
late summer afternoon—it has to be 
breathed. 

Imagination is a wonderful thing, vital to 
the work of SF and fantasy writers. But intri- 
cate, accurate physical detail forms the warp 
on which the weft of story is woven, and if 
that warp is strong and solid the story is 
going to be far more compelling than one 
knitted onto a flimsy framework. 

For an example of doing it RIGHT, 
Elizabeth Moon’s The Sheepfarmer’s 
Daughter is a glowing pattern of how it 
should be done. She has the personal 
experience to make ‘basic training,’ even in 
this fantasy context, totally convincing. Being 
a woman, she takes into account the particu- 
lar problems a woman would find in such a 
situation. Without this sort of ‘hands-on’ 
experience, or at the very least an intricately 
detailed mental choreography of the pro- 
posed action, a writer cannot give his/her 
work this solid feel of reality. 


Action is the bright thread that makes 
your story leap forward; woven into a be- 
lievable context, created with proper chore- 
ography and personal detail, it can propel 
plot, enrich characterization, and form an 
atmosphere all its own. 

If all else fails, you might consider 
going out and picking a fight ...— 


Schweitzer (cont. from page 19) 


and shut off your brain, all will be well. Listen 
to those voices . . . particularly when they tell 
you to forget financial concerns and plow 
under your crops to build a baseball dia- 
mond. Our hero (Kevin Kostner) does just 
that, whereupon the ghosts of the players 
disgraced in the 1919 World Series fix _ 
appear. Somehow the farmer hero, who is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, can spend mega- 
bucks on enough electricity to light the place 
up like a ball park. Ah, but he’s had all these 
Yearnings about What He Has To Do and 
good, spiritual people will understand, even 
if evil, practical materialistic ones never will. 
Nor will the bad guys ever be able to see the 
ball-players. 

The film ends happily, with hordes of 
similarly romantic ball-fans flocking to the 
farm to see these ghostly sports greats from 
the past. The camera draws back and we see 
a long zig-zag of car headlights along coun- 
try roads as thousands of fans approach. 
How the word spread so quickly is not made 
clear, unless everybody was hearing voices. 

I'm sorry, but my strings are being 
jerked just a bit too obviously, and the Voice 
Within Me has urged me to write a new 
ending to Field of Dreams, which would go 
like this: 

The film runs another thirty seconds 
beyond its present ending. The camera 
continues to pull back, and even more cars 
appear. We start to hear some voice-over 
dialogue: 


"Jesus! There's no place to park!" 

"Daddy! | have to go to the bathroom!" 

"Anybody see a hotel? Where are we 
gonna sleep tonight?" 

"| wanna hotdog!" 

"So, you've been charging five dollars a 
head admission? Then we have much to 
discuss, sir. I'm from the IRS. . ." 


Aren't | awful?— 


Midnight Zoo- [featuring short stones poems articles ar, reviews 
internews, and more! Horror, science fcv0n 


sortes) $ 29.95 (US) $4195 (outside US) Send check or MO to: Midnight 
Zoo, $44 Ygnacio Valley Road, #A273, Walnut Creek. CA 945%, 
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STAFF NEWS 


DAW has published The Night Fantas- 
tle an SF/Fantasy anthology about dreams, 
edited by Poul and Karen Anderson with 
Martin H. Greenberg. 

Michael Bishop sold Brittle Innings, a 
Frankenstein/baseball fantasy novel, to 
Bantam Books. 20th Century Fox has op- 
tioned the story. Tor will publish Count 
Geiger’s Blues, another novel. Bishop’s 
short stories will be in Isaac Asimov's 
Science Fiction Magazine, Charles L. Grant's 
anthology, Final Shadows, and The Prehis- 
toric World of Dinosaurs, by Byron Priess 
Visual Publications. 


Richard E. Geis’ Sweet Sensations 
(English Edition; in U.S. it is titled Lily’s 
Secret) is published. He has signed a con- 
tract with Red Stripe Books for the erotic 
novel, Sweet Lightning. 

In the Frame, the Los Angeles-based 
media newspaper, published "Future Dimen- 
sions: Holographic Cinema", by Nancy 
Hayes. 

"The Universe in Verse", a poem by 
Jonathan V. Post and his wife, Christine, was 
published in the 15 March '91 issue of 
Science. Post has been awarded the 
Rockwell International Space Systems Divi- 
sion Good Citizenship Award: "...for promot- 
ing better relations between technical and 
literary cultures." 

Danny Reid, the Roving Assistant Editor 
from North Carolina, has been living in 


Alaska for the past few months. He's back in 
N.C. for the time being. 

Darrell Schweitzer's "The Spirit of the 
Back Stairs", is in the April issue of Fear. He 
is serving as one of the World Fantasy Award 
judges this year. 

Del Rey bought Charles Sheffield’s 
Transcendence, and Tor will publish Cold 
As Ice. Short stories "Shadow World" and 
“Deep Safari" will appear in Analog and 
Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine 
respectively. He has been nominated for 
two Hugos this year, novelette "A Braver 
Thing" (Isaac Asimov's Science fiction 
Magazine, 2/90), and short story, "God- 
speed" (Analog, 7/90). 

Anthony Trull and his wife Denise are 
the parents of David Joseph Trull, born 
7/9/91, 7 pounds, 15 ounces.= 


UNCLASSIFIED ADS 


Unclassified Advertisements are 25¢ per 
word per insertion, minimum 20 words. 
Display classifieds are $15.00 per column 
inch. Quantity discounts: 10% for three 
issues, 20% for six issues. All ads must be 
prepaid. Deadlines are March 1, July 1 and 
November 1. Send copy with payment to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877 U.S.A. 


SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used), 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections 
purchased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor 
Drive, Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 


Bump in the Night Books. We buy and sell 
the stuff nightmares are made of. Send for 
our catalog. 133-135 Elfreths Alley, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19106. [40] 


Rare Sci-Fi Films. We will obtain your favor- 
ite hard-to-find films (pre 1970), science fic- 
tion or other (including TV). We are expen- 
sive but good. Five searches for $5 and 
SASE. Video Finders, P.O. Box 4351- 
453THRU, Los Angeles, CA 90078. [40] 


SAMPLE CATALOG of science fiction/ 
fantasy/horror first editions.Send $1.00 to: 
Other Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North Main 
Street, Providence, RI02904. [42] 


1950’s SCIENCE FICTION DIGESTS, 
English and American. Get 20 different for 
$19.95. Great reading from Pantechnicon, 
1165 E. Thousand Oaks Blvd., Thousand 
Oaks, CA 91360. [42] 


ZELAZNY! For the first time on audio cas- 
sette, Roger Zelazny reads Eye of Cat (5 
hours of listening). To order your copy (3 
cassettes), send $26.95 (postpaid) check or 
money order to: Lotus Light. P.O. Box 2T, 
Wilmot, WI 53192. [40] 


SF/FANTASY/DETECTIVE fiction, first and 
collectible editions. Free catalogs irregularly 
issued, Black & White Books, 111 Hicks St. 
#11F, Brooklyn, NY 11201. [47] 


It’s a comedy, a musical, an intergalactic 
epic. It's SPOCK ROCK: THE UNAUTHOR- 
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IZED STAR TREKKER COMEDY. Full cast; 3 
original songs, including the novelty hit, Star 
Schleppers. Just $6.95 to OTM, Box 1075, 
New York, NY 10018. Featured at most 
conventions. [40] 


STAR TREK - both, Star Wars, Dark Shad- 
ows, Doc Savage, James Bond, U.N.C.L.E., 
pulps, westerns, Playboys, Avengers, movie 
and TV photos, magazines, paperbacks, 
posters, and comic books, etc. 1930-1990. 
Catalog $2.50. TV Guides 1950-1990, cata- 
log $2. Howard Rogofsky, Box T-107, Glen 
Oaks, NY 11004. [43] 


SF, FANTASY, HORROR PAPERBACKS, 
hardcovers, magazines & pulps. New, used. 
FREE catalog & discounts, fine collections 
purchased. Rudy’s Books, 8041 Port Royale 
Dr., San Diego, CA 92126. [42] 


SF/FANTASY/HORROR: ist, limited & 
special editions, many signed. Free cata- 
logs. Richardson's Books, P.O.B. 181, 
Blanco, TX 78606. [41] 


NEW QUARTERLY CONTEST for amateur 
science fiction and fantasy artists worldwide! 
$1500 in prizes each quarter. Quarterly 
winners compete for $4,000 annual prize 
under professional art direction. No entry 
fee is required. Entrants retain all rights. All 
judging by professional artists only. Don't 
delay! Details SASE: L. Ron Hubbard's Illus- 
trators of The Future Contest, P.O. Box 3190, 
Los Angeles, CA 90078. [41] 


QUARTERLY SCIENCE FICTION and 
fantasy short story contest! For new and 
amateur writers, 1st, 2nd and 3rd prizes: 
$1000, $750 and $500. All works adjudicat- 
ed by published authors only. Entrants must 
not have previously published more than 
three short stories or one novelette. No entry 
fee. Details SASE: L. Ron Hubbard's Writers 
of The Future Contest, P.O. Box 1630, Los 
Angeles, CA 90078. [41] 


BOOKS, ART, VIDEOS, AUDIO TAPES for 
the SF, fantasy and horror fan. Mysteries 
too. Old and new items. Send $1.00 for list 
(credit with first order). Collections pur- 


chased. The Dust Jacket, 9835 Robin Rd., 
Niles, IL 60648. [45] 


The Computerized Game of Fencing. 
Faster than chess. As subtle as Go. John 
Brunner’s imaginary game from the SF clas- 
sic Shockwave Rider is now reality. Test 
your friends or challenge the computer. 
Beginner to master levels. For IBM- 
compatibles with EGA or VGA. Send $28 
postpaid to: OR Concepts Applied, 6721 
Washington Ave., Suite F, Whittier, CA 
90601. (213) 698-8979. [40] 


INSECTS ARE PEOPLE TOO chapbook 
$3.00 and large SASE, or $3.50, or 2 for $5 
from H. R. Felgenhauer, P.O. Box 146486, 
Chicago, IL 60614. [40] 


SF MAIL LISTS for sale. 4500+ SF fans and 
readers, 350+ SF book stores, 175+ SF 
publishers, on mailing labels, at lowest costs 
anywhere. Custom sorted, national or local. 
Perfect for SF&F mail order dealers, conven- 
tions. Join our dozens of satisfied customers 
and discover the benefits of direct-mail 
advertising! Write for full information to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. [99] 


John W. Knott, Jr., Bookseller 
Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Fine First Editions 


Catalogs Issued 
Collections Purchased 
8453 Early Bud Way, Laurel, MD 20723 


[41] 


EAT AT 
THE COMMUNIST DINER 


A rock ‘n’ roll fanzine dedicated to alternative 
music of all forms. For one radical zine full of 


music news, reveiws & a whole hell of a lot 


more send $1.50 to Suite #640 1187 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette IL 60091-2776. 
Make checks & MOs payable to David Berk. 


That was THEN... But this is NOW! 


THRUST—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review has a new name: 
QUANTUM—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review! 


THRUST made its name in the 1970s as the young Turk of SF review 
magazines, providing a forum for the literary controversies and heated debates 
of the times—and earning its first Hugo Award nomination for Best Fanzine. 


In the 1980s, THRUST became the field's most respected review 
magazine, aimed at SF fans and professionals who enjoy taking a serious look 
at the field of fantasy and science fiction—and ended the decade with three 
more Hugo Award nominations for Best Semiprozine. 


For the 1990s, THRUST has become QUANTUM, and the magazine 
has continued in its unique role as the premiere forum for open and serious 
discussion on the literature of science fiction. 


If science fiction for you is more than just casual escapism, you can't 
afford to miss even one issue of QUANTUM—Science Fiction & Fantasy Review! 


Dear QUANTUM: Enclosed is $ for the following: 

[] A 3-issue (1 year) subscription ($7.00 U.S., US$10.00 foreign) | 

[] A 6-issue (2 year) subscription ($12.00 U.S., US$18.00 foreign) 

Back issues: []5 []8 [J9 []10 []11 []12 []13 []14 []15 [116 917918 | 
(]19 []20 [J21 [J22 [23 [J24 [25 []26 []27 []28 []29 []30 | 
(]31 []32 []33 []34 []35 []36 []37 []38 []39 
[US$3.00 ($3.50 foreign) each; 3 for $7.00 (US$9.00 foreign); 6 for 
$12.00 (US$16.00 foreign); 12 for $22.00 (US$30.00 foreign).] | 


But don't just take our word for it. Here’s what 
some well known SF professionals and fans have 
said about THRUST: 


"THRUST covers science fiction in a way no other 
magazine does. It's often far ahead of the game, 
anticipating ideas that surface only much later 
even among so-called insiders." -Gregory Benford 


*.,.one of the most provocative mixes of SF and 
fantasy-related opinion, history, satire, interviews, 
and general uncategorizable quirkiness in the 
semiprofessional press." - Michael Bishop 


"...SF’s only ambitious nonfiction magazine of 
quality." - Gene Wolfe 


“THRUST is the most readable magazine on the 
market. THRUST writers lose their sense of 
decency. | love it." - Charles Sheffield 


*...lively, ambitious, full of ideas, sometimes 
cantankerous, often amusing, and always at the 
heart of the SF field. | read it, and [every SF fan] 
should too." - David Hartwell 


"the major source of in-depth essays on various 
aspects of fantastic literature and its creators." 
- Jessica Amanda Salmonson 


"...informative, engaging, annoying, amusing, 


Name infuriating, insightful and dead wrong. That's why 
| like it." - Michael Swanwick 
Address 
",...is the only SF publication that refuses to play 
City State Zip games. The magazine tells it like it is, or, rather, 
To oa 2 a ee ee eee like it should be." - Tom Monteleone 
Thrust Publications 
8217 Langport Terrace 


Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877 USA 


Issue 5 (Spring 1974). Roger Zelazny, 
Fred Pohl, Chris Lampton, Dave 
Bischoff, Michael Moorcock. 


Issue 8 (Spring 1977). Ted White, 
Doug Fratz, David Bischoff, Matt 
Howarth, Chris Lampton. 


Issue 9 (Fall 1977). Norman Spinrad, 
Ted White, Chris Lampton, Charles 
Sheffield, Darrell Schweitzer, Ted 
White, Doug Fratz, Steve Stiles, Dan 
Steffan; David Bischoff. 


Issue 10 (Spring 1978). Isaac Asimov, 
Kirby McCauley, Henry Morrison, 
Charles Sheffield, Derek Carter, Ted 
White, David Bischoff, Lou Stathis, 
Steve Miller. 


Issue 11 (Fall 1978), Theodore Stur- 
geon, Joe Haldeman, C.J. Cherryh, 
Ted White, Charles Sheffield, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley, Lou Stathis. 


Issue 12 (Summer 1979). Fred Saber- 
hagen, Octavia Butler, Ted White, 
Charles Sheffield, David Bischoff, 
Michael Bishop, John Shirley, Jessica 
Salmonson; Chris Lampton, Dan Stef- 
fan. 


Issue 13 (Fall 1979). David Gerrold, 
Alexei Panshin, Marion Zimmer Brad- 
ley, Ted White, Michael Bishop, 
Charles Sheffield, John Shirley, Dan 
Steffan, David Nalle, Steve Brown. 


Issue 14 (Winter 1980). J.G. Ballard, 
Barry Malzberg, Ted White, Michael. 
Bishop, Charles Sheffield, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley. 


Issue 15 (Summer 1980). Gardner 
Dozois, Frank Kelly Freas, Michael 
Bishop, George Alec Effinger, Charles 
Sheffield, Dan Steffan, Ted White, 
David Nalle. 


Issue 16 (Fall 1980). Joan D. Vinge, 
Michael Bishop, Ted White, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley, Mark McGarry, 
Jessica Amanda Salmonson, David 
Nalle. 


BACK ISSUES 


Issue 17 (Summer 1981). Raymond 
Gallun, Michael Bishop, Charies Shef- 
field, George Alec Effinger, Lou Sta- 
this. 


Issue 18 (Spring 1982). Gregory 
Benford, Somtow Sucharitkul, D.G. 
Compton, Charles Sheffield, Rich 
Brown, Mike Conner, Grant Carrington, 
James Wilson. 


Issue 19 (Spring 1983). Gene Wolfe, 
Thomas Disch, Gardner Dozois, 
Charles Sheffield, George Alec Effin- 
ger. 


Issue 20 (Summer 1984). Michael 
Bishop, Jack Chalker, Charles D. 
Hornig, Terence Green, Gregory 

Feeley, Robert Sabella. 


Issue 21 (Winter 1985). Jack Dann, 
Larry Niven, Ted White, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz. 


Issue 22 (Summer 1985). Al Sarranto- 
nio, Philip Jose Farmer, Alexis Gilli- 
land, Michael Bishop, Janrae Frank, 
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Darrell Schweitzer. 


Issue 23 (Winter 1986). Ben Bova, 
Sharon Webb, Jane Yolen, Michael 
Bishop, Marvin Kaye, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz. 


Issue 24 (Summer 1986). David Brin, 
Sterling E. Lanier, Marvin Kaye, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz, Janrae Frank, 
Pascal Thomas. 


Issue 25 (Winter 1986). Piers Anthony, 
Michael Bishop, John Shirley, Charles 
Platt, Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 26 (Spring 1987). Stephen R. 
Donaldson, Nancy Kress, Michael Bi- 
shop, Charles Sheffield, Charles Platt, 
David Bischoff, Darrell Schweitzer. 


Issue 27 (Summer 1987). Michael 
Bishop, Greg Bear, Richard E. Geis, 
John Shirley, Gregory Benford, Marvin 
Kaye. 


Issue 28 (Fall 1987). Lawrence Watt- 
Evans, Walter Tevis, Janrae Frank, 
Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 29 (Winter 1988). Charlies Platt, 
Hal Clement, John Shirley, Ardath 
Mayhar, Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin 
Kaye. 


Issue 30 (Summer 1988), Gregory 
Benford, John Shirley, Joel Rosen- 
berg, Nancy Springer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 31 (Fall 1988). Michael Bishop, 
George Alec Effinger, William Forst- 

chen, David Langford, Charles Platt, 
Kim Stanley Robinson. 


Issue 32 (Winter 1989). Gregory 
Benford, David Bischoff, Richard E. 
Geis, Mike Resnick, Darrell Schweit- 
zer, John Shirley. 


Issue 33 (Spring 1989). Richard E. 
Geis, Robert Heinlein, Ardath Mayhar, 
Charles Platt, John Shirley. 


Issue 34 (Summer 1989). Forrest J 
Ackerman, Dave Langford, Charles 
Platt, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, 

Darrell Schweitzer, Thomas Scortia. 


Issue 35 (Winter 1990). Poul Ander- 
son, Michael Bishop, Martin Caidin, 
Charles Sheffield, Darrell Schweitzer, 
lan Watson. 


Issue 36 (Spring 1990). Michael 
Bishop, James Morrow, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Gene Wolfe, Ronald 
Anthony Cross, Poul Anderson, Nancy 
Etchemendy. 


Issue 37 (Summer 1990). David Lang- 
ford, Poul Anderson, Michael G, 
Coney, Paul Di Filippo, Richard E. 
Geis, Tom Godwin, Ardath Mayhar. 


Issue 38 (Fall 1990/ Winter 1991). Kim 
Stanley Robinson, Michael Bishop, 
Connie Willis, Andrew Weiner, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Michael P. Kube- 
McDowell. 


Issue 39 (Summer 1991). Norman 
Spinrad, Ray Bradbury, Poul Ander- 
son, Michael Bishop, Michael Swan- 
wick, Jonathan V. Post. 
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